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ABDUL. 


THE HISTORY OF A BARNYARD AUTOCRAT. 


By H. S. GARFIELD, M. D. 


HEN Abdul first made his 
appearance as a member of our 


large family his bearing sug- 
gested none of the traits of character 
which were developed in his subse- 
quent career. He was a weak, sickly, 
puling thing; almost destitute of feath- 
ers, clammy as an oyster, drenched with 
foul fluids and stinking like a sewer. 
He was just as near death as any crea- 
ture of his tribe ever got without cross- 
ing over. He was peeping his last 
peep when I lifted him out of my neigh- 
bor’s slop barrel by one leg. 

My mother was something of a poul- 
try fancier, as many mothers are. Our 
nearest neighbor shared her tastes in 
that direction and was the owner of a 
large number of very pestiferous game 
fowls, and had procured a trio of fine, 
bronze turkeys. In due time a brood 
of little turkeys made their appear- 
ance in our neighbor’s lot and were 
the objects of much interest to us all. 
One by one these turkeys had died. 
Some from lice, others from the big, 
clumsy feet of the mother, some from 





‘ain and chill and some from game 
cocks, cats and hawks. At last only 
ene remained and. he was floating 
around in the swill barrel when I 
heard his feeble “Peep!” and went to 
his assistance. 

The difficulty of rearing this brooa 
had so discouraged our neighbor that 
when I took Abdul into her kitchen 
dripping like a mop, she threw up her 
hands in disgust and vowed that she 
would have none of him. Her patience 
was frayed out “fussing with them 
pesky turkeys, and the sooner the last 
one of them died the quicker she would 
be shet of them.” I wrapped the 
peeping thing up ina flannel cloth and 
placed him under our stove. Quite 
unexpectedly he revived and shortly 
partook of some bread and milk. Later 
he partook of more bread and milk. 
The next morning he was up at day- 
light, yelling for more bread and milk. 
All day he kept laboring on the bread 
and milk so hard and consumed so 
much of my time and so much of my 
mother’s kitchen floor space in the 
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process of getting bread and milk into 
him that she threw us both out into 
the yard. This high-handed proceed- 
ing extorted a vigorous protest from 
me, but I perceived that my mother 
meant business and there were certain 
reasons why I deemed it inexpedient to 
push the matter further at that time. 
I then wrapped Abdul in one of my 
old coats, put him in a soap box and 
stowed him away in a corner of our 
chicken house. After a while a big 7- 
pound Brahma hen went in there, 
climbed into the box and stood on 
Abdul for a half hour or more while 
she was laying an egg. Abdul 
screeched for help until his screeching 
apparatus gave out and then subsided 
into a feeble, half-dying “Cheep, cheep, 
cheep!” The old hen calmly went on 
laying that egg. After a time I con- 
cluded to go and see how Abdul was 
getting along, and arrived upon the 
scene just as the old hen was stand- 
ing on the edge of the box, uttering her 
song of triumph. I knocked her end- 
ways with a picket and took Abdul 
out of the box. He looked like he had 
been in a hay press. I laid him down 
to die while I operated on the hen with 
the picket. I had just got her run 
down and cornered and was about to 
give her the final coup, when my 
mother came upon the scene and 
robbed me of my vengeance. The hen 
was so badly worked up in the course 
of this experience that she laid no 
more eggs that season. I never liked 
that hen afterward. Abdul was pretty 
near gone when I returned to care for 
him. His feeble cries distressed me 
greatly. I resorted to the former rem- 
edy—bread and milk. He partook, but 
the quantity was trifling. Several days 
passed and Abdul lingered between 
life and death. Finally he came out 
of this crisis and did nicely for about 
a month. During this time he began 
to become attached to me. He would 
come at my call; knew my step on the 
walk; ate from my hand and would 
leap upon my knee when I stooped to 
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feed him. Then I discovered that he 
was lousy and began making investi- 
gations with a view to ridding him of 
the pests. I remembered having read 
that kerosene and lard was a good rem- 
edy for mites on fowls, but did not re- 
member the proportions. I mixed 
some and daubed it over Abdul’s head, 
about his ears and under his wings. 
I found it, as prepared by me, a potent 
cyre for chicken lice; I also discovered 
that it had a powerful action on young 
turkeys. It was another close shave. 
Abdul would shut his eyes and cheep 
for hours at a stretch. He refused to 
look at his bread and milk for days. 
After lingering for some time he grad- 
ually began to mend dgain and re- 
sumed his former habits. He looked 
upon me as the only person of import- 
ance about the place. It became dif- 
ficult to prevent him from following 
me to school. As he grew older and 
stronger he developed remarkable 
power of wing. He would fly into a 
tall tree with the greatest apparent 
ease and soar about the premises like 
a chicken hawk. He would hear me 
whistling on my way from school and 
fiy to meet me. He never noticed any 
of the other members of our family. 
Hle gave my mother a wide berth. We 
suffered much during this and former 
seasons from the incursions of our 
neighbor's game cocks into our yard. 
They were forever seeking a fight. 
Our birds were large and heavy, 
without the ability or disposition to do 
much fighting. The little red game 
cocks would fly over the fence and 
wear out one of our large birds before 
we would know they were around. 
Several of our best fowls were blinded 
in these encounters and had to be des- 
patched. It came to such a pass that 
we could not keep a cock on the place 
more than a few weeks until he would 
be killed or his eyes torn out by these 
games. The game hens were nearly 
as bad as the cocks. Our poultry was 
looking badly demoralized and we 
were much exercised over this state of 
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affairs. When Abdul was approach- 
ing 6 months of age he gave promise of 
becoming a very large specimen of his 
kind. I noticed that he was greatly 
interested in these cock fights. He 
would walk around the combatants 
with his neck stretched out and say 
“Quit, quit, quit!” Finally we placed 
a high picket fence around our poultry 
yard and this greatly mitigated the 
trouble. Abdul had the run of the 
premises as before, for he flew over 
this fence at will. One day a couple 
of the game cocks came into our yard, 
looking for more worlds to conquer. 
Abdul was there—standing on one leg 
in a doze. The cocks pecked through 
the pickets at our fowls a while and 
then decided to warm themselves up 
by taking a few falls out of Abdul, 
while incidentally removing his eyes. 
It seemed to require some time for 
Abdul to grasp their meaning. He 
stepped about in an awkward manner 
and appeared to wish to escape. Pretty 
soon one of the cocks made his favorite 
pass at one of Abdul’s eyes and near. 
ly got it. This seemed to bring him 
out of his dream and get his American 
blood up. After that the air was full 
of the two cocks and Abdul for about 
a half hour, when even a wayfarer 
could have seen that it was Abdul’s 
fight. About the time the games were 
“all in” Abdul was just getting in good 
fighting humor and was walking 
around on them in a very promiscuous 
manner. When they got so groggy 
that Abdul stood on one of them, 
while knocking the other down as fast 
as he could get up, I suppressed him 
and threw the two debilitated games 
over the fence into the yard where 
they belonged. Abdul wanted to go 
over and clean out the rest of the game 
family, but I tied him up by one leg 
until he cooled off, which took some 
time. My mother had requested me, 
several times, to stop the fight, but 1 
insisted that it would be best to let it 
proceed until the games were thorough- 
ly satisfied before interfering. Abdul 
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had never been a favorite with her, 
but she said she came nearer to liking 
him that day than she ever had before. 

This combat was the ruination of 
Abdul’s character. He developed an 
appetite for game cocks which would 
not be appeased. I was incessantly 
going over into the neighbor’s yard and 
bringing him home. He seemed to 
have staked out the job of killing and 
stacking up all of the game cocks in 
the vicinity and was proceeding to exe- 
cute it with vigor and despatch. Dur- 
ing this period he developed a most 
robust constitution; his eyes changed 
to a lurid hue and he grew a pair of 
blood-red wattles. 

About the middle of November (when 
Abdul was 7 months old) I overheard 
a conversation between my parents, 
in which it was decided that he should 
be killed for Thanksgiving. Mother 
said: “We must get rid of that gob- 
bler; he has an appetite like a hog, the 
disposition of a prizefighter and-the 
morals of a Turk.” When I went to 
bed on Thanksgiving eve, Abdul went 
with me, carefully wrapped in my 
overcoat. That night, when they went 
out to lift him off the perch, he was 
missing, nor did he appear the next 
day until after my father had sent a 
dressed turkey from the store. After 
dinner was over, I took him about a 
block away, gave him a slap and told 
him to go home. When my mother 
looked out a little later, she saw Abdul- 
in the adjoining yard engaged in his 
customary diversion of wearing out 
three or four game cocks. There were 
a few left over there, which he de- 
sired to finish up. She drove him 
home and fastened him in the chicken 
house. 

The ensuing Christmas was another 
critical stage in Abdul’s career. TIT 
suggested to mother that we roast that 
big Brahma hen. (The one which had 
stood on Abdul. I never liked that 
hen afterward.) She was so non-com- 
mittal that I saw that something had 
to be done. Just after dark on Christ- 
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mas eve I spirited him away again and 
once more my mother’s plans for din- 
ner were slightly disarranged. So it 
came about that Abdul remained with 
us and waxed bigger and fatter and 
more troublesome with age. In the 
spring, at the age of 1 year, he became 
ferocious. If a child chanced to pass 
wearing a red garment or hood, Abdul 
would go out and negotiate for a fight. 
He was always tender and respectful 
in his behavior toward me, but would 
irritate the other members of our fam- 
ily with seeming malice aforethought. 
I used to think that Abdul had reason- 
ing powers, and, even after all these 
years, I am still unable to find a sat- 
isfactory explanation for some of his 
doings, except upon the same theory. 
It was a great country for skunks, 
minks, weasels, bob-cats, coons, eagles, 
crows and a species of hawk which 
was of immense size and which often 
carried off half-grown chickens alive. 
We were obliged to wage a ceaseless 
warfare against these enemies, in 
order to keep any poultry. The crows 
would carry off newly hatched chicks 
in their beaks and eat the eggs from 
the nests. They came, as usual, with 
the spring (when Abdul was a year 
old) and began their customary depre- 
dations. Abdul objected to their pes- 
tiferous attentions and would rise and 
pursue them for considerable distances 
on the wing. He kept this up. No 
matter how early the crows came in 
the morning, Abdul was on guard, and 
uny attempt to swoop down on a nest, 
a chick or even an apple paring in the 
yard, was energetically resisted by the 
gobbler. A good many astonished 
crows felt the power of his beak and 
left tufts of feathers on the ground 
in these attempts. Finally they aban- 
doned our premises entirely and it 
was several years after Abdul’s death 
before we suffered a renewal of their 
annoyances. He had no fear of bald 
eagles or hen hawks and soon taught 
them to be very careful how they 
swooped upon any of our poultry. 
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One day in June I saw him give a 
great exhibition of his courage and 
presence of mind. A great hen hawk 
—the largest I ever saw—was circling 
high above and contemplating a de- 
scent. The object of his gaze was the 
Brahma hen I have before mentioned. 
She was sitting in the centre of the 
yard with her brood of 9 or 10 three- 
months’ old chicks scratching about 
her. “ Abdul was standing on one leg 
in the shade of the chicken house. At 
the first screech of the hawk, he turned 
his head aside and fixed his gaze up- 
ward. In a moment the great bird 
ubove came to a fluttering pause—then 
down, like a bolt from heaven, upon 
the unsuspecting chickens. 

The hawk came as quick and true 
as an arrow, but Abdul arrived first by 
a couple of feet. He seemed to divine 
which chick the hawk was to strike. 
He ran very swiftly, with neck ad- 
vanced and drooping pinions, knocked 
the young chicken sprawling to one 
side and received the blow of the 
hawk upon erected wings. The con- 
tact sounded as though the gobbler 
had been struck with a board. The 
hawk, in his surprise, failed to get 
himself together quickly and Abdul 
promptly mixed up with him on the 
ground. Feathers flew in showers and 
several vicious wing blows were ex- 
changed before the hawk got clear. 
When he did so, he went off as if 
terror stricken, with Abdul cracking 
on sail in his rear. When Abdul re- 
turned, a half hour later, he lit in the 
neighbor’s vard and had removed most 
of the feathers, and some of the meat, 
from two or three more game cocks, 
before I discovered him and brought 
him home. About this time our neigh- 
bor began to enter vigorous protests, 
mingled with some suggestions of a 
violent death impending for Abdul, so 
that I was obliged to tie him up during 
my frequent absences, only allowing 
him liberty when at home. This 
attached him still more strongly to me, 
as he associated my going with his loss 
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of liberty and my coming with restora- 
tion of the same. 

During that whole summer it 
was almost a_ daily experience 
te see some large falcon’ swiftly 
darting for the timber line, near 
by, with Abdul close behind and 
making tremendous efforts to over- 
haul him. It was extremely mirth- 
provoking. Failing in his pursuit, Ab- 
dul would alight high up in a lofty fir, 
gobble a few times, let off a lot of 
turkey profanity at the whole falcon 
family, then fix his wings and sail 
toward home. At such times I had to 
be constantly on the watch, for Ab- 
dul was obstinately bent on destroying 
the last game cock in the adjoining 
yard and would always alight there 
on his return and begin operations, 
unless I were on the ground with a 
whip to drive him home. So long as 
these game cocks had matters their 
own way in our yard, the neighbor de- 
rived huge enjoyment from watching 
the one-sided and destructive warfare 
which they waged with our Brahmas. 
But when the boot got on the other 
leg and Abdul began standing on the 
carcass of one game cock, while pick- 
ing the others to pieces as fast as they 
got within reach, it came to be a very 
serious proceeding. 

Vinally Thanksgiving came again. 
As usual, I planned to conceal Abdul 
on Thanksgiving eve. In the middle 
of the afternoon of the day before 
Thanksgiving, my mother sent me on 
an errand, whence I could not return 
for several hours. When I arrived 
home Abdul was missing. I called 
him but Mother said he had “possibly” 
gone off after a hawk and might not 
return for some time. In the pantry 
was a very large, rotund, dressed 
turkey, which my mother explained 
had been “procured” for Thanksgiving. 
I was much relieved to think that 
Abdul had gotten himself out of the 
way after a hawk just at this time. 
I inspected the neighboring yard with 
some misgivings, but Abdul was not 


there. In the evening my mind was 
diverted by a visit from some other 
young folks of my own age and I for- 
got all about Abdul. The next morn- 
ing I was out early looking for my 
friend, but my mother explained that 
she “heard a gobbler somewhere in the 
neighborhood” before I arose and that 
Abdul might have gone away but she 
was “certain he was not far off.” 
Dinner came on, and the 20-pound 
turkey looked grand with its nicely 
browned body, savory dressing, rich 
brown gravy and garnishment of 
cresses. The hot, steaming odors and 
the board groaning with good things 
dear to the youthful stomach intoxicat- 
ed my senses and I stuffed myself to 
the utmost limit. Slab after slab of 
the tender, white meat passed into my 
interior, until I could contain no more. 
My older brother grinned across the 
table at me in a satirical manner, but 
T suspected no wrong. I was drunk 
with turkey and stuffing. After din- 
ner I went out to look for Abdul. I 
called and called for him, but got no 
response. A clammy feeling of sus- 
picion crept over me. In a corner of 
our woodshed I came upon a dish-pan 
of turkey feathers. Further search dis- 
closed two feet and a head. It was 
ull that was earthly of Abdul, save the 
half-devoured carcass in the pantry and 
the contents of our stomachs. There 
was no chance for mistake. I recog- 
nized certain marks on the head which 
were conclusive, as well as one slightly 
crooked toe which distinguished Ab- 
dul’s track from that of all other 
turkeys. I reeled. An awful faintness 
came over me and I turned deathly 
pale. My heart felt like a gob of lead. 
1 wished to God that I had that turkey 
out of me. I decided to leave my 
home forever. I went into the woods 
and wept for hours. Then the lust for 
vengeance took possession of me. I 
returned to the house; got out my 
brother’s old muzzle-loading musket, 
poured in about a teacupful of powder 
and buckshot, mixed together, 
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crammed a half of a newspaper down 
for wadding, put on a cap and stole 
out to the chicken yard. 

A few seconds later there was an ex- 
plosion which rattled the windows. 
My mother ran to me in affright. I 
said, “The gun went off accidentally.” 
The old Brahma hen lay in the fence 
corner perforated with buckshot. It 
was the first time I had fired a gun in 
my life. 


This old hen was Mother’s. 
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great pet. She looked from the hen 
tome. A tear stood in her eye. Then 


she took me kindly by the arm and 
said: “Come, my son; let us forget 
these troubles which now seem to you 
to be so great. All too soon you will 
look back upon them as trifles light 
as air. Compared with the great and 
lifelong struggle ahead for every boy 


of your age, these events are nothing.” 


And T have found it so. 


THE COYOTE. 


He beats the world—this coyote of the West. 
I mean in races—take this as you will— 
There’s nothing gained by falsehood; as for jest, 
Be that as far from me as is a hill. 


I speak the truth. 


If I remember right, 


The coyote’s gait is simply out o’ sight. 


I’ve seen these coyotes—let me modify: 

I’ve seen the places where they should have been. 
One must have time enough to wink his eye; 

That done, the thing he thought he saw just then 
Has vanished; or, perhaps, wink after wink 
Frustrates one so he hasn’t time to think. 


In this way it is plain the coyote goes 
Here, there, or yonder as the case may be; 
Just where, I guess the coyote only knows; 
Just how, I’ve never yet had time to see. 
I hunt him only for the sake of fun 
In watching Jeff, my greyhound, try to run. 


They say the coyote’s habits are so queer— 
His daily pleasure is, to fly his kite; 
But when the golden sunbeams disappear 
Jack-rabbit tilts are sources of delight. 
The coyote’s gait is swiff—so rapid ’tis 
That one can only gasp, “Great Scott!’’ “Gee Whiz!” 


Buffalo, North Dakota. 


Fioyp D. Raze. 
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A DAY’S CHICKEN SHOOTING IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 


By P. E. BURKE. 


S PRAIRIE chickens are pro- 
tected in this State for four years, 
there is nothing left for us in that 

line but to sit and spin yarns of past 
good days and to anticipate the good 
days coming in a couple of years. Here 
is a truthful yarn: 

“Well! are you going to get up? The 
boys are waiting for you in the office 
and they threaten to take the dogs and 
leave you asleep.” 

“If any one dares take one of those 
dogs, I’ll go on a hunt for bigger game 
than chickens”—as I slowly stretch my- 
self and pile out to find that it is 3:30 
and that I am 30 minutes late; but I 
have the only dogs, so am not afraid of 
being left behind. 

The next thing that happens is a 
scratching and whining at my door, and 
of course both dogs have to come in and 
jump all over each other and the other 
fellow in their glee—for this is their first 
day ing or 10 months, Finally disen- 
tangling myself from night clothes and 
dogs, I start for the hotel office, to find 
2 of the boys anxiously waiting. 
“Where’s Kelly?” I ask, and receive a 
sarcastic smile from both. ‘Suppose he’s 
where you just came from,” answers 
Free—a farmer friend who has driven to 
town to start out with us. 
night clerk had our team ready for us 
and our only trouble now was our sleepy 
friend, Kelly. We drove around and, af- 
ter a long, patient wait for him, succeed- 
ed in getting started. Your humble ser- 
vant shook out the ribbons and we were 
off to no one knew where but myself, as 
I had luckily run across a good piece of 
country for chickens the year before and 
had guarded my secret well. Our first 
stop was about 6 miles from town and 
day was just breaking as we tied our 
horses to the fence. 


Luckily, the 


“Now, boys, the dogs may be a little 
keen, so, if there is any shooting, you fel- 
lows go ahead and I’ll kinder watch the 
dogs to see that they behave.” And I 
had no more than said it when, off to the 
right, up goes an old chicken and quar- 
ters past Free and the other member of 
our party, young W. Free is an old 
hunter and had just told us that he had 
only missed 2 chickens in 2 seasons, but 
I don’t believe the birds could have been 
very thick in his part of the country, for 
he threw his old reliable Parker to his 
shoulder and made a clean miss with 
both barrels, and W. missed with all 6 
loads of his pump gun (but we excused 
him, for this was his first hunt). 

The dogs soon had the field hunted 
out, but found no birds; so over the 
fence we go into another stubble and 
soon the dogs both show signs and the 
old setter, Lee, being a little in advance, 
stops on point and is beautifully backed 
by the pointer dog, Duke. I push the 
dogs along a little and then the fun be- 
gins: 4 young birds rise and again de- 
scend with more velocity than it was 
possible for them to obtain by use of 
their young wings. I had kept pretty 
close watch of the dogs and kept them 
from breaking on their first point, so was 
pretty well satisfied that there would be 
little trouble in that direction. Both dogs 
being faultless retrievers, were ordered 
in and soon I had all 4 birds in my pos- 
session, but immediately turned them 
over to the others as I had not fired a 
shot. 

‘Now, let’s go back to the team and 
across the road, where I am sure we will 
find some birds.” 

Across the road we go, and here hap- 
pens one of the best things in my hunt- 
ing experience. The setter dog is off to 
the left and I notice that he is trailing 
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across a piece of ploughed ground, and 
as I approach I see a covey of about 25 
quail running up the furrows: the old 
dog finally stops and is backed by Duke. 
I do not call the boys over, as it is not 
quail season, but flush the birds; yet the 
old dog never breaks his point; just 
turns his head toward the stubble and as 
far as he will go is to the edge of the 
grass—lying down when I try to push 
himon. The other fellows had come up 
by this time, and I was just telling them 
about the quail when Whirr! whirr! and 
up goes a bunch of chickens about Io ft. 
ahead of the old dog that is still holding 
his point. Free kills 1 with each shot 
and I see 2 others fall, but do not know 
which of the other boys had been lucky, 
and I take the last 2 up and with a feel- 
ing of satisfaction see them both fall. Six 
birds down and Free claiming 2 and W. 
2, with Kelly claiming 3 for his pump 
gun: I can’t see where mine come in, 
can you? When the birds are retrieved 
I give them each 2 and still have none 
to carry around myself. So we start for 
the other side of the field. “Whoa! 
boys! the dogs have another point.” A 
repetition. Kelly still claims 3 and W. 
2; Free misses with his first and a bird 
jumps directly in front of me, which I 
bring to grass. ‘Guess none of you fel- 
lows will claim ¢hat bird,” says I. ‘That’s 
my bird,” says Free; “I missed with my 
first and saw this one jump in front of 
you, so turned on him with my second 
and am sure I had him centered.” “You 
didn’t shoot but once” (from me.) “Of 
course I did,” he says; so still my pock- 
ets are empty. Two bunches of chick- 
ens and one covey of quail out of the 
same field; so the boys crawl through 
the wire fence and wait on a little rise for 
me, but the dogs do not seem to want to 
go, so I remain to hunt out a little cor- 
ner which has not been covered as yet. 
Sure enough, the old boy has something, 
and, as I am a little put out, I start the 
pointer (that is backing up) and he sud- 
denly turns his head and has a point of 
his own. As I urge him on, his bird 
rises and at the same instant the one in 
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front of the setter flushes, and I make a 
neat double. Sending the dogs in to re- 
trieve their respective birds, the pointer 
has just come in with his and the setter 
is coming with a bird in his mouth, but 
suddenly stops on point. The pointer 
repeats his trick of backing and turning 
to a point and up go 2 more in the same 
fashion and both come down and are 
soon in my shooting jacket. Now that 
scores were evened up I felt better, so 
joined the others and had a little fun 
laughing at them for being in such a 
hurry. It is getting along toward 10 
o’clock, so we turn to the rig and as we 
light our pipes we count out the birds 
already killed and then the ones we ex- 
pect to bag. Of course there are a great 
many of the latter, but only 20 in the 
hand. Reloading our pipes, we try to 
induce Kelly to untie the horses, but he 
is too tired. Away we go, and, coming 
to a watering tank, we vote that Kelly 
shall uncheck the horses, but he is still 
too tired and Free votes that he is too 
tired to do anything but shoot 2 barrels 
and say ‘‘I’ve got 3 down.” 

We approach another good field, 
which I had hunted the year before un- 
der difficulties. The main difficulty was 
in the form of a farmer with 2 dogs and 
a Winchester rifle of .44 calibre. Nev- 
ertheless, we tied to his fence and started 
to put ourselves outside of the lunch we 
had brought. While we were eating 
and I was telling the boys about my ex- 
perience of the previous year and how a 
little decent talk will go with most of the 
farmers, who should appear but my old 
friend. As he came up on the other side 
of the fence, I noticed that he either did 
not recognize me or did not want to. 
“How are you?” “Ugh!” from the 
other side. ‘‘Don’t remember the time 
I was out here last year, do you?” “No.” 
“Don’t you remember I told you if I 
killed any chickens I would give you 
half?” “Yep; guess I do—but ain’t seen 
no chickens this year. You fellers scare 
"em all off.” ‘Do you ever drink beer?” 
“‘Sometimes; but guess I don’t want 
any.” “Qh! that’s all right”—and a 
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quart bottle goes over the fence and 
about half of it is gone when it comes 
down from his lips. “Gosh! that’s pret- 
ty good—believe I could drink it all.” 
“Sure! go ahead. We've more than we 
want and it will be getting warm before 
long.’’ So down goes the rest of it and 
he comes over to our side of the fence. 
Picking up our different guns he comes 
to my 634-lb. Parker with 28-inch bar- 
rels. “‘What do you use that popgun 
for?—that’s no good for nothin’.” ‘Oh! 


7. Right here I saw one of the prettiest 
pieces of work it has ever been my for- 
tune to witness. I started both dogs to 
work and 3 of the birds were only 
winged, and a crippled bird is a hard one 
to find in the corn on a hot, dry day. 
Only 1 left to retrieve and that was one 
of Free’s which he had marked down as 
stone dead. I took the setter over and 
started him to hunt “dead bird.” His 
tongue was hanging out and I hardly be- 
lieved he could smell a thing. Away he 
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‘*Both dogs, being faultless retrievers, were ordered in and soon 
I had all four birds in my possession. 





I can kill ’em if they’re close enough.” 
“Well, I lied to you fellers,”’ he went 
on: “there is some chickens, but they 
are all in the corn now, and, if you want 
to, you can go through, but the corn’s 
pretty high.” “All right. We'll go 
through and if we find any we'll give 
you enough for a mess.” After resting 
for a while we started leisurely through 
the corn—4 abreast. Whirr! whirr! and, 
as they dip and start over the corn, the 
guns commence to crack and down come 


goes down the corn row and I call him 
back, as he did not seem to be hunting; 
but he started away again and Free says: 
“Guess we will have to find this one 
ourselves.” I stood still—watching the 
dog until out of sight; then sat down 
and waited. In about 5 minutes here 
comes Mr. Dog with Mr. Chicken in his 
mouth, and all Free could say was: 
“Well, I'll be darned! I thought that 
bird was dead.” There were several 
birds that had headed for a clover patch, 
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so we followed them up. Coming along 
the side of the field together, with the 
dogs working across the wind, the point- 
er just had time to stop, wkon up goes a 
chicken, and, throwing my gun up, I 
killed him before he had fairly started, 
and am afraid that I put a shot or two 
into the dog, for his tail dropped and he 
acted very much surprised. I paced off 
the distance from where I shot to where 
the chicken lay dead and measured 85 
paces. “If that farmer had seen that 
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shot,” says Free, “his respect for that 
popgun would be slightly increased.” 
Sure enough, our friend was waiting for 
us when we returned to the rig, and, af- 
ter giving him 3 nice birds and a cold 
bottle, we started for home. On the way 
in we stopped at a goodlooking clover 
patch, and after working it out came back 
to the rig with 16 more birds—a pretty 
fair bag for this country—and we were 
all satisfied. But the boys will never 
forget Kelly’s expression, “I’ve got 3 
down.” 


THAUN DHOUL ORTH. 


AN IRISH STORY. 


By PATRIOIUS DUBTACH. 


HE educational “changes and 
chances of this mortal life” 
located me in boyhood in the 
West of Ireland among a sober, 

thrifty, hardworking and pious peas- 
antry, who, accustomed from baby- 
hood to listen to stories of ghosts, 
fairies and witches, were superstitious 
to an extreme degree. More fortunate 
in my training and education, I was 
skeptical of the ghosts’ appearance 
and the witches’ power, and even 
availed myself of native credulity to 
palm off a few spirit manifestations 
of my own devising. 

At the time I refer to, I was staying 
with an uncle—a physician in a large 
practice. His son Jack, who had be- 
come his assistant, ought, instead, to 
have been an electrical engineer, for 
he surpassed many of the electrical 
manipulators of mechanical contriv- 
ances who earned large incomes. The 
locality was a favorite resort and visi- 
tors frequently came from Dublin, 
Belfast and other parts, who, like my- 
self, loved to go visiting or “caleying” 
to the peasants’ cottages and listen to 
the sometimes weird and always won- 
derful narratives of nocturnal visi- 
tants—spirits, ghosts or demons. 
The feast of St. Hiliary was approach- 
ing, and, in that part of the country, 
the eve of the festival was a night of 


much perturbation among all kinds of 
spirits associated in any way with the 
“Old Serpent,” probably because the 
saint is symbolized as treading snakes 
beneath his feet. On this special night 
several strangers, accompanied by the 
villagers of Havenpoint, were to 
go “caleying” to Paddy Paddyn’s—a 
small farmer with a capacious kitchen 
(where the visitors congregated) and 
a heart that gave the heartiest of wel- 
comes to all comers. This was an 
opportunity not to be missed, especial- 
ly as “Sleeky” Plunkett from Dublin 
was to be present and “Sleeky” and I 
were not kindred spirits. Since read- 
ing of Benjamin Franklin’s experi- 
ments with his kites, I had become 
enamored of these aerial contrivances, 
and, if I did not briag lightning down 
from the clouds, I frequently kindled 
a fire up in the air. 

“Jack,” I said, “there is to be a great 
caleying on St. Hiliary’s Eve at Paddy 
Paddyn’s, and I just want to astonish 
the natives.” 

“Yes?” replied Jack, musingly. 
“How do you propose to act?” 

“Well, there is the kite trick, and if 
you will lend Toneymore and give a 
helping hand yourself, I think I can 
produce a neat little farce.” 

Jack paused a while and then said 
with a laugh: “If you don’t object 
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to tragedy, [ll lend you Toneymore 
and help you stage your little drama.” 

On the arrival of St. Hiliary’s Eve 
I had all my preparations made and 
Jack said he was ready. I secured a 
partly burned sod of turf (peat), at- 
tached it to a wire, and, hooking both 
to the tail of my kite, I held it to the 
breeze. It went up like a rocket and 
hung like a lantern in the sky. Then, 
rushing into Paddy’s kitchen, I fall 
into a half fainting condition, appar- 
ently, on the floor. It is held as axio- 
matic by the peasantry that any one 
seeing a ghost faints on coming into 
the light: hence my simulated con- 
dition. . Recovering, I exclaimed: 
“There’s something spitting fire up in 
the heavens.” The pious natives de- 
voutly crossed themselves and a few 
of the more adventurous went out to 
investigate. . There was blowing at 
the time a brisk breeze that caused 
the sparks to fly quickly. The leader 
scanned the heavens for a moment 
and then shouted out: “Thaun Dhoul 
orth!” (It’s the devil.) 

“A ghost! a ghost!” resounded on 
every side and the gathering broke 
up in dismay. Seizing the cord of the 
kite I joined in the flight. Rushing 
against the wind the kite was set in 
violent motion and the sparks flew in 
fiery strokes across the sky. 

“Holy Mary!” cried Kate Magee, 
“but it’s coming afther us in sthrames 
of fire.” 

“The saints protect us!’ shouted 
Micky Cassidy, as he hurried his sis- 
ter along. 

“St. Michael and all the angels be 
with us!” cried Tim Rooney, as he 
looked over his left shoulder, expect- 
ing to see the arch-fiend himself. 

“Wirra sthruah! but the bridge is 
before us,” screamed Nancy Mills, as 
we turned the bend in the road that 
placed the haunted bridge in view. 

Breathless, with throbbing hearts 
and beating pulse, we reached the 
weeping willow and drooping ash—the 
abodes of fairies and leprechauns. 
Just then there was a click, a spark, 
a whiz-z-z, and there was revealed 
an apparation to make the stoutest 
heart quake. 


On the parapet sat a creature awful 
in appearanes, better imagined than 
described. Fancy a figure of gigantic 
proportions, all grim and weird, with- 
out flesh, skin or clothing, his angular 
bones and gaunt frame more hideous 
than the ghouls of darkness. Side- 
ways on his head sat jauntily a caval- 
ryman’s cap, his left foot was placed 
on his right knee, whilst on the left 
knee was laid what seemed a tail-end, 
all aglow with phosphorescent light. 
His forehead and teeth, white as pol- 
ished ivory, his face marked with cross 
bones of deepest red, and his eyes, 
aflame like fiery demons, rolled in his 
head with tigerish ferocity. His left 
arm was akimbo and between his 
teeth, held by the forefingers of his 
right hand, was a cigar of immense 
size that spluttered with sparks of 
fire, whilst erect upon the tip of his 
nose was a horn like a rhinoceros 
tusk, emitting at regular intervals 
colored balls of fire. Altogether he 
presented a diabolical aspect and his 
fiendish look was so malignant that, 
as Pat Collins afterward remarked, a 
regiment of soldiers would flee at the 
sight in dismay. 

Suddenly. the horrid creature 
stretched out both arms to the terri- 
fied group and a deep sepulchral voice 
in awful tones cried out in rasping 
accents: “You are mine! You are 
mine!” 

“Thaun Dhoul orth!” shouted Mar- 
tin Cunningham, as he fell in a fit. 

“Mother of mercy!” screamed Nelly 
O’Ryan, as she sank in a faint. 

“Holy Moses!” shouted “Sleeky” 
Plunkett, as he rolled unconscious in 
the mud. 

“ Ave Maria! Ora pro nobis,” prayed 
Mary Kelly, who was home from the 
convent school. 

There was a shriek here and a 
woman went down; there was a groan 
there and a man rolled over. Then 
came a loud, shrill scream that pierced 
the night air, and a young girl fell 
heavily in the miry road. Consterna- 
tion reigned on every side. Even I 
(who had commenced the joke) grew 
half afraid of the grim spectacle on 
the bridge; for I began to think that 
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Satan himself had taken possession 
of Toneymore, for Toney it was who 
sat on the wall. 

“Jack! Jack!’ I cried with lusty 
voice, “Come quick!” And I was truly 
thankful when I saw his athletic form 
come bounding over the wall. With 
rapid movement he passed from one 
to the other, to assure himself that no 
one was seriously injured. 

“Ah! what is this?” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, as he came to the young girl 
who gave the piercing shriek. “This 
is more than a swoon.” 

In a moment the limp body was in 
his strong arms and he was hastening 
with rapid strides to the Grange. Here 
both doctors examined the patient and 
pronounced her to be suffering from 
such severe mental shock that removal 
from the Grange was out of the ques- 
tion. She was carried to the room over- 
looking the sea, and, to the delight of 
the phy sicians, regained conscious- 
ness and afterwards fell into a pro- 
found slumber, to the joy of my aunt 
who had installed herself as head 
nurse for the occasion. Next morning 
we ascertained that the fair invalid 
was a Miss Scott from Armagh, on a 
visit to friends at Havenpoint. 

Here it may be opportune to give a 
word of explanation as to the causes 
of all the wild commotion. Toney- 
more was a giant skeleton, used by 
Jack in his collegiate course; the 
cigar was wetted powder rolled into 
shape; the tusk on the nose was a 
small roman candle; electrical appli- 
ances and an expert manipulator did 
the rest. 

The effects of the shock to Miss 
Scott rapidly passed the danger point, 
but full convalescence was a growth 
of slow progress. Jack was assidious 
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in his attentions to the invalid and 
seemed to take a peculiar interest in 
the phases of the disease. Not satis- 
fied with noting the outward mani- 
festations, he sought by the gentlest 
manipulations to bring to light the 
hidden contributory causes retarding 
convalescence. But as Matilda, the 
nurse, asserted, he had a most exem- 
plary patient in Miss Scott. Weakened 
as*she had been by the shock, it was 
astonishing how bravely she bore the 
fatigue of the frequent examinations 
that seemed necessary. She could 
bear a prolonged count of her pulse or 
massage of her hand as it lay in 
Jack’s. She could even walk from the 
couch to the window with the help 
of Jack’s strong arm, and stand and 
watch the waves break upon the shore 
with the help of the same support. 
sut still her convalescence was of slow 
growth. Indeed, one day Matilda 
casually remarked that she was 
“afraid there was a complication of 
diseases,” as she saw Jack helping 
Miss Scott out of the carriage. 

“Indeed,” said I. “What do you sup- 
pose it is?” 

“Heart disease!” she answered with 
a little laugh, which I thought showed 
a great callousness. Nor did Miss 
Matilda express any surprise when 
one day she read in the Dublin Daily 
Express: 

Married, at St. Elphiu’s Parish Church by the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, assisted by the Very Reverend 
Dean Scott, brother of the bride, John (Jack), eldest son 
of John Galtiomore, Esq., M. D., of Havenpoint, to 
Patricia, second daughter of Edward Scott, Esq., of 
Scottstown, Armagh. No cards. American papers 
please copy. 

“Oh! there are worse things than 
Toneymore and St. Hiliary’s Eve, and 
nervous shock is not so unlucky, after 
all,” was her remark. 
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N the backroom—-the poker room— 
if of “The Sage Hen” four men were 

sitting at a round table. It was 
covered with dingy, green cloth, and a 
pack of greasy cards lay upon it. But 
the men were not playing. They looked 
like cowboys—cowboys down on their 
luck. As a matter of fact they were 
rather “hard citizens,” all four of 
them. There was Brown, Charlie 
Brown—a red-bearded sturdy-looking 
ruffian; by profession a cowboy. Out 
of a job on account of his “general cus- 
sedness.” The second was Jack Chip- 
ley, slim, active, wearing gold-rimmed 
glasses; a well-educated fellow with a 
great talent for music. Written all 
over him was the fact that he was the 
black sheep of some good old English 
family. By profession, Chipley was a 
wanderer. Which does not mean loafer, 
but simply that he was possessed of a 
devil which would not let him rest in 
any place for any length of time. Out 
of this kind grow adventurers—who 
sometimes gain praise—and criminals. 
Sam Sherman was the third man. His 
last occupation had been sheep-herd- 
ing; but, one day, he allowed 200 or 
500 sheep to pile up and become suf- 
focated in a coulée, with the result 
that an irate boss promptly “fired” 
him. Sheepherders and cowboys do 
not usually pull together, but Sherman 
(before he degenerated into a sheep- 
herder) had been a cowboy and had 
worked on the same round-up with 
Brown. And, last of the four, was 
Jack Wood. He was a tall, blue-eyed, 
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eood-looking fellow, with a frank, open 
face. He, too, was a cowboy. 

“Well, boys—what do you think of 
it?” said Brown. “Is it a deal?” 

“It sounds all right,” said Chipley, 
who was rolling a cigarette with great 
nicety. “Anything for a little flutter. 
[am growing blue-mouldy in this lit- 
tle, one-horse hole.” 

“IT guess you can count me in,” said 
Sherman. 

“How about you, Wood?” enquired 
Brown. 

“Do you think there will be any gun- 
play?” asked Wood. 

“Haven't I told you that the thing is 
dead easy. It just needs a little sand, 
and then three or four fellows can hold 
up a train as easy as falling off a log. 
[I tell you that we’ve only got to put 
up a big bluff and they'll weaken right 
away. Remember that affair on the 
Atchison and Topeka? and on the Mis- 
souri Central? and on the Rio Grande? 
—nobody hurt.” 

“Oh! Wood is all right,” said Chip- 
ley. “He knows we are not fools. 
There won't be any unnecessary shoot- 
ing.” 

“And he’s a dashed fine fellow to 
talk about gun-play, anyhow!” ex- 
claimed Brown. “Seems to me I 
remember hearing about a shooting 
scrape in Gallatin City! How about 
the half-breed that ran up against our 
Mister Particular Wood’s gun?” 

“You know that he drew on me first.” 
said Wood—“and half-breeds don’t 
count, anyhow.” 
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“Oh! quit jawing!”’ said Sherman. 
“T reckon we are all agreed about this 
little fandango.” 

“Well, let’s have a drink on it,” said 
Brown. 

” xX *% * * * 

It was about 9 o'clock in the evening 
of a day in the early part of Septem- 
ber. The Northern Pacific express 
train, bound westward, was running 
through the “Bad Lands” of the Yel- 
lowstone River, in Montana. The con- 
ductor was in the smoking car; his 
brightly polished white and green lan- 
tern was on the floor at his feet; he 
was smoking a good cigar and feeling 
at peace with the world. That night 
he would reach Helena—the end of his 
division and the home of his wife and 
little girl. Putting his feet up on the 
opposite seat he listened to some com- 
mercial travellers who were noisily 
telling tales. The newsboy—a pasty- 
faced young man—was packing up his 
unsold stock. Some stolid, heavy- 
booted Swedes, from St. Paul, were 
drowsily talking. In the other cars 
were to be seen ladies in various 
stages of limpness, and children— 
querulous, sleepy, sticky little savages. 
The brakeman opened the door of the 
smoking car and cried out: “Greycliff! 
Greycliff, next station!” Few pas- 
sengers paid any attention to this; for 
Greycliff had only a side track, a sec- 
tion house and a water tank. 

The land was bare and desolate, 
rolling hills and coulées—a_ perfect 
country for wolves and coyotes. Some- 
times, cowboys, seeking stray cattle, 
would come to the railroad house at 
Greycliff: at other times the section 
hands were monarchs of all they sur- 
veyed. There were two section men at 
Greycliff, in addition to a foreman and 
a man whose duty it was to run the 
engine which supplied the tank with 
water. On this particular evening 
when the train pulled up at the water 
tank it looked as if all the population 
of Greycliff had gone to bed, and, as a 
matter of fact, they had. 
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But there were strangers in Grey- 
cliff-—four men, roughly dressed, 
booted and spurred. They stood behind 
the water tank, out of the glare of the 
engine’s headlight. When the train 
was starting they came alongside and 
secretly climbed on board. Two stood 
on the platform of the baggage car 
next to the tender, and two boarded 
the rear car—one at each end of it. 

Soon after this, the engineer and 
fireman were ordered to throw up 
their hands, and they obeyed promptly 
when they looked round and saw a 
man, with a piece of black cloth over 
his face, pointing a Winchester rifle at 
them. This man commanded the engi- 
neer to stop the train on a high trestle 
bridge about a mile from Greycliff. As 
soon as the train stopped, two of the 
four men guarded the engineer and 
took care that no persons showed 
themselves outside the cars. The 
other two went through the first of the 
cars and called upon the passengers to 
place their money, rings, watches and 
other valuables in a sack which was 
obligingly carried from seat to seat, 
after the manner of taking up a collec- 
tion in church. In order to quicken 
matters, one of the collectors stood on 
guard with a revolver in each hand. 
The gentleman who carried the bag 
was also armed with a massive looking 
“oun.” It was extraordinary to see how 
liberally and how quickly nearly every 
one in the car responded. They may 
not have been “cheerful givers,” but 
they gave what they had. 

There had been a School Teachers’ 
Convention at a town on the line, and 
the next car was full of teachers—men, 
thin-faced, wispy haired, clothed in 
shabby black and priggish reserve; 
women—some of them elderly—spec- 
tacled, prim, prunes and prisms; others, 
young, shirt-waisted, with starched 
cuffs and collars intensely in earnest, 
interested in the Psychology of Child- 
hood and Nature Study, yet not above 
taking a roving interest in such lower 
animals as Man. 
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One little woman (a girl of 18, with 
wandering, wavy golden curls, which 
would not be smoothed down as the 
hair of a discreet schoolma’am should 
be) had been sitting, with a happy ex- 
pression on her face, while she fin- 
gered, under her cotton glove, a ring. 
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taught in the little log schoolhouse 
near the 7 Up corrals. The white and 
gold badge on the front of her pink 
shirt-waist moved up and down as she 
thought of what he had said to her. 
And she smiled as she thought that 
when she was Mrs. Sterratt she would 








**Come! Hurry up!"’ said the collector—and Mr. Sterratt's gift went into the sack. 





A new ring which He had given to her 
as they were walking back from the 
Teachers’ Reception last night. He 
was to marry her after the Spring 
Round-Up was over; he was the fore- 
man of the “71 Up” brand, and she 


not have to trouble herself about -the 
County School Superintendent—a vine- 
gary lady—or to pay heed to the incon- 
ceivable imbecilities of country school 
trustees. 

There was a stir at the end of the 
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car, and she looked up and saw a tall, 
grim figure wearing a black mask and 
holding a revolver and a sack. At the 
other end of the car stood a like figure. 
The man with the bag seemed to be 
very much annoyed when he saw 
the badges. “Shucks! schoolma’ams! 
Tough luck for us!” said he. 

Then the sack went round. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
gave up a gold watch and chain and a 
little roll of bills; but taking it all in 
all, it was a poor collection. One can 
make more money by training animals 
how to perform tricks than by teaching 
children how to read and write—and 
get more credit for the work and more 
fun out of it. 

When the black masked figure came 
to the little schoolma’am, she held out 
a red leather purse. There was not 
much in it: two or three dollars, a 
third-grade teacher’s certificate, a 
recipe “How to Make Lemonade” and 
a cutting from The Rancher’s Times, 
stating that Miss Connie Liston has 
been engaged by the trustees of the 
School District No. 5 to teach the 
Coyote Prairie School. 

“Haven't you any jewelry?” said the 
collector—‘*What’s that on your fin- 
ger? Come, hurry up!” 

“Oh! please don’t take that!” said 
Miss Liston.—“That is a present.” 

“T know it is: a present tous. Hand 
it over. If your fellow is any good, he 
can give you another.” 

And Mr. Sterratt’s gift went into the 
sack. “Go on, Jack,” said the sack 
holder. “Poor truck in this car. Let’s 
try the sleeper.” 

The sleeping car yielded a slightly 
better crop. Then, after uttering some 
fearful threats as to what would hap- 
pen if any of the passengers should 
dare to show his head outside the cars, 
the robbers dropped off the train and 
were swallowed up in the darkness. 
As they were going, they fired a few 
shots as a warning to any one who 
might think of following them. 

It may seem strange that four men 
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should be able to hold up more than 
ten times their number. Remember 
that the attack was unexpected, and 
that the people in one car did not know 
what was happening until it had actu- 
ally happened. Perhaps a_ resolute 
man might have drawn a revolver and 
shot one of the robbers, but the chances 
were 3 to 1 that he himself would get 
shot. Moreover, the resolute, quick- 
witfed man is seldom found until the 
need for him has passed away. 

After the robbers had escaped, there 
was a surprising number of warlike 
men on the train. One valiant drum- 
mer produced a brace of revolvers. If 
he had not been taken by surprise, he 
would have——well, done things! An- 
other gentleman’s excuse was that his 
revolver was in his valise; another 
man’s gun was not loaded. The train 
was a babble of excited voices, talking, 
shouting, crying. The conductor’s cigar 
had gone out, and he was having a hard 
time trying to explain matters, though 
the whole affair was so simple that 
there was really nothing to explain. 

Outside, in the darkness, four men 


were hurrying to a place where four 
horses were tied. Then began a wild 


ride. When morning came, they were 
70 miles from Greycliff. Montana is a 
roomy country and it is easy to avoid 
meeting people there. It is not good 
taste to be too inquisitive about the 
business of a stranger—especially if he 
is riding a remarkably fine horse and 
carries a battery of guns. Besides the 
question of good taste, there is also the 
question of health. When they divided 
the spoil, they found that they had 
bagged about five thousand dollars in 
cash; besides watches, rings and other 
jewelry. They came to Great Falls and 
started in to “have a good time.” 
Great Falls is a town of about 12,000 
people — sanguine people, as are all 








Westerners. It was a lively little place 
when Brown and Co. were there. Faro 
and poker rooms were open day and 
night, and the dance-houses did a roar- 
In those days there was no 


ing trade. 
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grandmotherly legislation about gam- 
bling. Brown and Wood plunged at 
poker; while Chipley bucked the tiger 
at faro and enchanted the damsels at 
the White Elephant by his banjo play- 
ing and gifts of rings; while Sherman 
gambled at keno and joined in the gen- 
eral revelry. 

Then there fell a bolt from the blue. 
A girl at the White Elephant told Chip- 
ley that a certain United States mar- 
shal had tracked the Greycliff train 
robbers to Great Falls. She must have 
suspected that Chipley knew some- 
thing about that affair. It does not 
matter how she found out what the 
marshal was doing. The girls at the 
White Elephant know many things 
which are not printed in the public 
press. So it was boot and saddle again. 

This time they rode northwest, to- 
wards the reservation of the Blackfeet 
Indians in the foothills of the Rockies. 
An untamed country, this, with few 
signs of man in it, except near the 
Agency buildings, where there are a 
few log shacks and “tepees.” For miles 
and miles you will see rolling, flower- 
covered hills; here and there some “TI. 
D.” cattle and horses; a cluster of 
smoke-dried “tepees;” yelping dogs; an 
Indian on a pinto pony; a sneaking 
coyote; little lakes covered with wild- 
fowl. 

As you come nearer to the moun- 
tains, the pine trees meet you; you see 
the clear, green waters of a mountain 
stream. The blue grouse cranes his 
neck to look at you from the branches 
of a tree; a crash in the underbrush 
may mean a moose or a startled elk. 
That clumsy-looking black object, lum- 
bering up the side of the opposite bank, 
was a bear. Higher and yet higher up, 
you will come to the land of the moun- 
tain sheep and of the grizzlies. 

You are in the Rockies. Take off 
your hat! for you are in the country 
that God made and which man has not 
yet spoiled. To this country came the 


four men. 
* * * * * * 
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Now, I have to bring myself into this 
story. At this time I was working as 
telegraph operator for the Great 
Northern Railway at Two Medicine 
station, in the foothills of the Rockies. 

It was a wet and windy day in Sep- 
tember. The section crew and myself 
were at dinner, when a tall, good-look- 
ing man, wearing a long slicker (yellow 
oilskin coat) and cowboy hat, came to 
the door and asked for the keeper of 
the section house. The stranger wanted 
to buy some groceries; for the section 
houses on the line of a railroad are 
the only stores in the mountains. He 
joined us at the table and seemed to 
be a very pleasant fellow. When he 
took off his slicker we noticed that he 
had, around his waist, a cartridge belt 
carrying a white-handled revolver and 
a sheath knife. The revolver knocked 
against the wooden bench as he sat 
down, and some one suggested that he 
should take off his belt, but the strang- 
er laughingly replied that he was a 
cowboy and that he had become so 
used to carrying a “gun” that he should 
feel quite undressed if he laid it aside. 
He told us that he and his three part- 
ners, all cowboys, were camped on the 
Two Medicine River, about three miles 
away, and that they proposed to spend 
the winter in the mountains, trapping 
and hunting. He also said that his 
name was Jack Wood. I saw him 
many times during the next three 
weeks. Once or twice I went down to 
his camp, where I found five men. 
There was a red-bearded, surly fellow, 
who did not seem particularly anxious 
to see me. 

A young Englishman, who wore 
spectacles and who could play the 
banjo, was also there. He told me that 
his name was Smith. Out West it does 
not matter what a man’s name may be. 
You may have known him as Jones in 
Choteau County, Robinson in Teton 
County, but if he tells you in Deer 
Lodge County that his name is Jackson 
—why, Jackson it is. You must take 
a great deal on trust (with mental 
reservation) in the West. 
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The youngest of the party was a 
vicious looking youth — Jimmy Kuhn 
by name. He belonged to that rather 
numerous class —the would-be tough 
or “bad man.” At that time he was 
engaged in the profitable business of 
stealing horses on the east side of the 
Rockies, driving them over a pass to 
the west side, selling them there, steal- 
ing a fresh lot on the west side and 
then selling them on the east side. He 
had accidentally fallen in with the 
other men and was now camping with 
them. Wood did not seem to be on 
very good terms with the other men, 
and one day he left their camp and 
went to live with a woodcutter close 
sl * * > * * 

One evening, after supper, the rail- 
road men were smoking their pipes in 
the section house. Sitting on the foot 
of the stairs were Wood and the 
Euglishman, who had come to spend a 
musical evening. 

Suddenly the sounder on the tele- 
graph instrument began to click out 
“M. D.” “M.D.” That was my call. I 
went to the table, opened the key, and 
answered. Then came a message from 
the Blackfoot Agency, 25 miles away. 
I copied it. Turning round in my chair, 
I said: “Boys, I’ve just got a wire from 
the Agency to look out for train rob- 


-bers!” 


“Train robbers!” said Wood. “Why! 
where are they?” 

“They are right here,” I answered; 
“according to this message, there is a 
United States marshal on their track 
and he thinks they must be camping 
on the Two Medicine. There is a re- 
ward of one thousand dollars on each 
of them—dead or alive.” 

“Oh! I wouldn't take much stock in 
that,” said the musical Englishman, 
“though T shouldn’t mind raking in 
that reward, if I could catch one of the 
jokers. Perhaps they mean our outfit. 
Daisy-looking train-robbers we are — 
aren’t we?” 

We laughed. But you who read this 
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will know that there was a great deal 
of truth in this last remark, though 
we had not the faintest idea that the 
Northern Pacific train robbers were 
with us. 

After a little more talk as to how 
we should spend the money if we could 
lay hands on the robbers, Jack Wood 
and the Englishman went away. And 
I walked over to Berg’s house, where 
Mrs. Berg’s piano brought a touch of 
civilization into the lives of us who 
were existing in that out-of-the-world 
place. 

Berg, his. brother-in-law, Harry Fusil, 
and myself were in the middle of a 
game of “draw,” when the Swede cook 
from the section house burst into the 
room. He was white in the face and 
out of breath from running and excite- 
ment. “You’re all wanted at the sec- 
tion house,” he gasped out. “Bring all 
your guns. There’s two Indian police 
there, and they say that they have 
found the robbers’ camp on the Two 
Medicine. You’re all to come at once.” 

It was then about 11 o’clock at night 
—dark as the inside of a black bead. 
Moreover, there was a drizzling snow- 
storm, and it was cold. To turn out 
of a warm, brightly-lighted room and 
paddle about in snow slush after train 
robbers in the dead vast and middle of 
the night seemed a foolish kind of per- 
formance —even with a possible one 
thousand dollars tacked on to the re- 
mote end of it. And it was not to be 
supposed that the men we were looking 
for would give themselves up in a quiet 
and peaceful way. There was also the 
chance that the Indian police might be 
wrong: and any one who was messing 
round a man’s camp in the dark might 
reasonably expect to be received with 
a shot. 

But we threw down our cards; and 
Berg and Fusil found three rifles. They 
handed one to me. Personally, I felt 
like saying that I had not lost any 
train robbers and was not yearning for 
glory. Mrs. Berg, a frontiers woman 
from her birth, did not show any sign 
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of excitement. “Tom, be careful,” was 
all that she said. 

We walked to the section house, 
where we found two Indian policemen 
devouring cold pork and swallowing 
big draughts of black coffee. Their 
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wanted us to go with them and watch 
the camp until morning, when reén- 
forcements from Blackfoot would 
arrive. 

“How do you know you have got the 
right fellows?” said Berg. 
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‘*As Fusil and I crept forward, there was a great deal of smoke and noise, and 
white chips were flying from the tree trunks.”’ 





story was that four policemen had 
found the robbers’ camp on the Two 
Medicine. And that two Indians were 
now watching it. The other two— 
namely, Little Dog and Duck Neck— 


“There are four men,” said the In- 
dian, “and they are camped in old 
shack on the Two Medicine, about a 
quarter of a mile west of the crossing.” 

“Why! That’s Smith’s outfit!’ I 
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said. “Smith was here this evening 
and was laughing over that message 
from the Agency. You don’t catch me 
going on any such wild-goose chase in 
the dark. Wait till morning; then we 
shall all go and have a look at your 
train robbers.” The others agreed with 
me, and we went to bed, leaving Little 
Dog and Duck Neck grunting on the 
floor of the dining room of the section 
house. 

Early next morning came an engine 
and two cars from Blackfoot. A short, 
stout, black-bearded man got down 
from the train and told us that he was 
Marshal Simpson. With him was a 
white man (Vogel, who kept a small 
store at Blackfoot), and about half-a- 
dozen Indian policemen with their 
pinto ponies. Berg and Fusil got their 
horses, and they lent me one—an un- 
pleasantly big bay mare. I remember 
thinking, as we rode along, that my 
clumsy beast offered a splendid mark 
for rifle practice. Little Dog led the 
way. Simpson, Vogel, Berg, Fusil and 
myself rode next, and the Indians 
brought up the rear. We were armed 
with Winchester rifles and some of us 
also carried revolvers. Our road—a 
rough one—was through the pine 
woods, and as we went along it we 
talked to Simpson, trying to convince 
him that there must be some mistake. 
For we could not believe that the men 
of Smith’s party were the men who 
were wanted. But, the more we said, 
the more sure did Simpson become that 
he was right. 

The Two Medicine is a mountain 
river. Every yard of it shows fresh 
pictures of rocks, waterfalls and pine 
trees. On the east bank are the slopes 
of the prairies, rolling ground coulées 
and plains; on the west bank are the 
Rockies—mountain piled on mountain. 
A quarter of a mile from the river, on 
the east side, we found eight or nine 
horses feeding. Simpson immediately 
recognized them as belonging to the 
N. P. train robbers. The horses were 
given in charge of some of the Indians 
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and we went forward. The plain here 
sloped rapidly to the valley of the Two 
Medicine. 

We came to the top of the slope and 
looked westward. There, on the river 
bank, stood an old log shack. Part of 
the roof had fallen in and the front 
will was only four logs high. Outside 
the shack a fire was burning and four 
men were busily cooking their break- 
fast. * Simpson took a look at them 
through his glasses. “That’s them, 
sure enough,” said he. “There’s Brown 
—that red-bearded fellow; and Chipley, 
with the spectacles; and Sam Sher- 
man; but I don’t know the kid. And I 
don’t see anything of Wood” 

Now, Wood, as you know, had sepa- 
rated from the others and was camp- 
ing with McDonald, the woodcutter: 
and the kid was Jimmy Kuhn, the 
horse thief. 

“There’s three thousand dollars 
down there, anyhow,” said Vogel. 
“And I’m for going after it right 
away.” Berg suggested that the best 
plan would. be to surround the camp 
and then to call upon the men to sur- 
render. But Simpson over-ruled him, 
and it was decided to go boldly for- 
ward and “rush” the camp. We got 
off our horses and left them with two 
Indians. Then we started down the 
slope towards the shack. The distance 
was about one hundred yards. Simp- 
son was a little in front, waving his 
rifle and shouting: “Surrender! Sur- 
render! Throw up your hands!” 

“Surrender nothing!” yelled Brown, 
as the four men ran to the shelter of 
their log hut. 

Simpson fired his rifle, and the front 
of the shack spat out puffs of smoke 
in answer. 

Between us and the shack were some 
small willow bushes and a few cotton- 
wood trees with painfully slim, old- 
maidenish looking trunks. As we ran 
forward I could see the morning light 
of the sun shining on Chipley’s spec- 
tacles, as he stood up behind the logs, 
holding a revolver in each hand and 
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pulling the triggers as fast as possible. 
Through the chinks of the logs, Brown, 
Sherman and Kuhn kept up a rapid 
fire. Duck Neck got a bullet in his 
shoulder and pitched forward on his 
face. Then the other Indian police- 
man turned tail and bolted up the hill. 
“We've got them!” shouted Vogel. I 
saw him double up, stagger forward, 
throw up his hands, and fall—shot 
through the body. 

Just then I was beginning to realize 
the fact that I had no business there. 
Berg, Simpson and Fusil were lying 
down behind trees and blazing away at 
the shack. I had found a fallen log, 
and I lav down behind it. Some larger 
shelter I should have preferred—say, 
St. Paui’s Cathedral or the bottom of 
a coal mine—but the log was very wel- 
come. What Simpson was thinking, I 
do not know; but to me it seemed that 
this business of arresting train robbers 
was not panning out very favorably. 
There was a great deal of smoke and 
noise, and white chips were flying from 
the tree trunks. 

And, to our everlasting disgrace, 
during the excitement, the four men 
managed to get out of the shack, unno- 
ticed by us, and make their way 


through the willows, across the river, . 


up the west bank, through the pine 
woods on the sides of the Rockies. 
After a while we noticed that we 
got no answering shots from the 
shack. We did not know if there were 
any one yet in it, so it was decided, 
after a palaver, that three of us should 
try to creep through the willow bushes 
on one side, while the rest of the party 
should watch the shack in front. Then 
came the question as to who should be 
the three. It was suggested that Little 
Dog, the chief of the Indian police, 
should be one of the party; but he 
flatly refused. Simpson, the marshal, 
was a little too stout and not quite 
active enough for skirmishing work. 
Finally, Perg, Fusil and I agreed to go. 
Before we started. we particularly 
impressed upon the Indians the fact 
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that they were to do no shooting, as it 
was not a glorious death to be shot by 
one of our own Indians. 

Crawling through those willows was 
uneasy work; for we did not know 
when we might come upon the robbers. 
If a twig snapped, we stopped and held 
our breath. In a little clearing, at the 
back of the shack, we found four sad- 
dlers. Fastened to one of them was 
a rolled-up slicker and inside this was 
a bottle of whiskey, half full. We each 
took a long drink. At that moment we 
heard a noise in the direction of the 
shack which was about forty yards 
away. It must be confessed that we 
made most excellent time in getting to 
cover. Berg tripped over a log and 
came down with a crash, his rifle going 
off as he fell. Then there was a burst 
of firing and shouting—amid which we 
recognized Simpson’s voice. 

“Hold on!” cried Berg. 
shoot!” 

It turned out that Simpson and the 
Indians, becoming tired of waiting, 
had advanced towards the shack, and, 
on hearing Berg’s noise, had cheerfully 
blazed away in our direction. When 
they found out their mistake, they did 
not apologize but seemed rather disap- 
pointed. Inside the shack we found 
several things left by the robbers in 
their hurried flight—fur coats, blank- 
ets, a rifle, and several hundred rounds 
of ammunition. Also we found wire- 
cutters (for cutting the telegraph 
wires) and several sticks of dynamite 
for blowing open safes and the doors 
of express cars. 

But the tracks of the robbers showed 
that the men had made their way 
towards the Rockies, where they had 
plenty of room to play at hide-and- 
seek. After following their trail for 
some hours, we lost it, and returned 
to the section house—wet, cold, and 
tired out. Here we learned that Wood 
had left McDonald and disappeared. 
We were a badly disgusted crowd. 
The whole business of the attempted 
arrest had been a miserable failure. 


“Don’t 
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One man on our side. killed, and 
another badly wounded; while so far 
as we could tell, our shooting had 
been in vain. 

* * * * * * 

That night the telegraph was set to 
work and all the offices in that part of 
the road were warned to be on the 
look-out and to notify all train crews. 
We knew that the men would be 
obliged to get food somewhere; for 
they were one hundred miles from a 
town, and the only places where they 
could get anything were the section 
houses or the woodcutters’ camp at 
the Summit. And early next morning 
came a wire from the Summit, saying 
that four men had forced some wood- 
cutters to give them food. 

The Summit was fifteen miles away 
and we rode there in the caboose of a 
freight train which was going that 
way. We soon found the tracks of the 
robbers; two of the men wore high- 
heeled, cowboy boots and it was easy 
to follow their marks in the snow. We 
could tell, too, that we were gaining 
upon them. Suddenly we noticed, 
about half a mile ahead of us, four men 
carrying rifles and running down a 
gulch between two mountains. We 
fired at the men, and they ran up one 
side of the gulch into the thick timber 
and began to climb the mountain. 
When we came to the same place, we 
followed them. The timber was hard 
to pass through—fallen trees lying 
about in all directions. The mountain 
had a slope of about forty-five degrees; 
there was just enough snow to make 
one’s footing insecure; just ahead of 
us were four desperate men, well 
armed; add to this that we were hun- 
gry, wet, and bruised from a hundred 
falls—in short, hunting train robbers 
in the Rocky Mountains is more like 
hard work than anything that I know. 

Half-way up the mountainside the 
robbers came to a standstill and 
opened fire upon us. About a score of 
shots was fired from both sides, but 
none of our party was hit. Jimmy 
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IKxuhn got a nasty flesh wound in the 
knee, which bled a great deal, as we 
could tell from the marks on the snow. 
But the four men still kept on their 
way. 

At the top of the mountain, above 
the timber line, where huge rocks lay 
scattered about, there was another 
exchange of shots. Fusil proposed 
rushing forward and trying to get 
beyond the robbers. He had made 
scarcely three steps in the open before 
the snow round his feet flew up in 
vicious lines of white spray as the bul- 
lets whipped it. Fusil changed his 
mind and rolled quickly to the shelter 
of a rock. But Brown and his three 
friends got away again—down the side 
of the mountain and into the growing 
timber. 

This sort of thing went on all day— 
climbing, stumbling, falling: now and 
then firing a shot, but the greater part 
of the time seeing nothing of the men 
we were hunting, except their tracks 
on the snow and here and there a 
splash of blood. And at dark, in a 
swampy valley, we lost all the tracks. 
So we had to give up the pursuit and 
made our way back to the railroad, 
which we reached about 9 o’clock that 
evening. We lay down on the embank- 
ment for a few minutes, before starting 
to walk to the nearest section house. 
We were speculating as to where the 
robbers would go, and grumbling at 
our bad luck, when, round a turn in 
the railroad track, came four men. It 
was a Starlight night, and we could 
distinctly see that these were the men 
whom we had been hunting all day. 
They walked in single file, stooping for- 
ward—carrying their rifles ready for 
use. We lay quite still on the embank- 
ment. “Click! click!” somebody was 
cocking his rifle. 

Chipley, who was in front, stopped 
and listened. Suddenly he saw us and 
cried out: “Here they are! Let ’em 
have it!” 

Then hell broke loose. 

Shot through the head, neck and 














shoulder, Chipley fell dead—rolling, 
with a frozen grin on his face, down 
the embankment. Sam Sherman, with 
two bullets in his hips, followed him. 
Red-bearded Brown gave a yell and 
dived off the track into the darkness 
of the woods. : 

Kuhn, the little horse thief, threw up 
his hands and cried out piteously: 
“Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot!” 

It was all over in a few seconds: 
Chipley dead, Sherman mortally 
wounded, and Kuhn a prisoner. True, 
Brown had escaped, and Wood was 
still at large. But we knew that Wood 
had not been with the others in the 
shack when Vogel had been shot. 

(Sherman died in the hospital a few 
days later. He confessed the whole 
business. The incident of the little 
schoolma’am’s ring seemed to trouble 
him. But, no doubt, Mr. Sterratt made 
that all right with Miss Liston.) 

The night of the capture it snowed. 
The wind blew, and it was a cold wind, 
as it can be cold in the heart of the 
Rockies in the early days of October. 
Brown, alone in the mountains, wet 
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and hungry, must have spent a miser- 
able night. 

Next morning, a trackman was walk- 
ing along the railroad, when he saw, 
lying on the ground near some ties, a 
white-handled revolver. As he stooped 
to pick it up, a weak voice said: “I 
give in.” It was Brown, who crawled 
out from the shelter of the pile of ties. 
The trackwalker took him to the sec- 
tion house, gave him some breakfast, 
stopped the next train that came along 
and put Brown on board, en route for 
the nearest jail. And the State of 
Montana paid that trackman one thou- 
sand dollars for the person of Brown. 

At their trial, Brown and Kuhn both 
swore that it was Chipley who shot 
Vogel; so a benevolent jury merely 
suggested that Brown be given free 
lodging at the expense of the State for 
ten years, and that Jimmy Kuhn be 
shut up for two years. And the judge 
passed sentence accordingly. 

But the ending of Jack Wood was 
a different matter, and must be told in 
another story. 


THE REAL AND UNREAL. 


By JOE CONE. 


You take the crowded city street, 
With life and shops galore; 

I'll take the little woodland path 
Down by the river shore. 

You take the public garden, where 
All is arranged by plan; 

I'll take the scenes laid out by God 
And undisturbed by man. 


You take the fountain on the lawn, 
And listen to its tale; 
I'll listen to the little brook 
That murmurs through the vale. 
You live the artificial life, 
And I will live the real; 
And joy will come to me in mine 


That yours can ne’er reveal. 
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AVERTED FAMINE. 


By T. M. BRIDGES, M. D. 


N old Bannock Indian of the Fort 
Hall Reservation (Idaho) recently 
related the following story, which 

in a rather remarkable manner illustrates 
the difficulty in procuring, as well as the 
ingenuity of the Indian in securing, a 
supply of food under most peculiar and 
particularly distressing circumstances. 
Knowledge of connecting and cotempo- 
raneous events, together with the man- 
ner of recital, point strongly to the 
truthfulness of the narrative. The date 
was probably in the early or middle 
fifties, and the situation of the camp at 
some place near the central part of the 
western boundary of what is now Wyom- 
ing. The story is given in a great de- 
gree in his own selection of words. Af- 
ter filling his pipe with the white man’s 
tobacco and comfortably stretching him- 
self on his blanket, he related the follow- 
ing interesting reminiscence : 

“Many years ago, when the leaves 
were falling, my people were hunting on 
the banks of the Pah-we-zint-sah (prob- 
ably the Madison River). We num- 
bered 60 lodges (about 250 persons), 
but we did not find the game to kill for 
our winter meat, and with the coming of 
the cold we slowly moved to the south 
—maybe ten days’ journey—looking for 
the buffalo, but we could not find them; 
they had gone far away. The snow got 
very deep; it was up to my pony’s 
breast and very soft; the ponies could 
not go nor could we walk well on the 
snowshoes. Our meat was all gone; 
we had only the roots, pine nuts and 
what small game we could kill; it was 
not enough. The deer, elk and buffalo 
were gone; we could not find them— 
the hunters tried every day. Now the 
snow was deep and we could not travel, 
so we made a winter camp on a small 
stream, with plenty of wood—dug away 


the snow and the squaws set up the te- 
pees. We were hungry all the time— 
the little ones and the squaws cried a 
great deal for us to give them food. 
There was no food for our ponies and 
they all wandered away, except a few 
buffalo hunting ponies that we tried to 
keep; our other ponies we could never 
find; maybe they all died. 

“The winter got very cold, the snow 
deeper than we had ever seen it. We 
had no food now except a very few poor 
ponies and the magpies we could kill. 
We tried every plan known to the In- 
dians to get food, but all failed. We 
could catch no fish out of the stream; it 
was too small and there was no big wa- 
ter near to our camp. We could find 
no rabbits; the buffalo, elk and deer had 
gone far to the south land, out of the 
cold winter and the deep snow; we 
could not see them. All the people got 
very poor, many died, and the young 
men were too weak to hunt. But we 
lived on roots, bark and such small 
game as we could kill. Maybe one- half 
of the people died. We went out in the 
timber, so that we cannot hear the little 
ones cry for food. Some people cry for 
their dead ones all the time; they do 
not stop at night. Well, at last, when 
some wild ducks flew over our camp, 
going to the north, we thought it would 
soon be warm enough for the buffalo to 
come back, and we gave the young men, 
the hunters, all the food we could spare, 
so they would have heart to hunt the 
buffalo when they come back. We had 
some scouts go out every day on to the 
high hills to watch if the Great Spirit 
would send the buffalo back to us. Our 
old men made ‘buffalo medicine’ and 
the squaws sharpened their knives, but 
for many days we did not see the buffalo. 

“‘One day, when we were very sad 
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and hungry, nearly starved, many of the 
people too weak to walk, but must lay 
in the tents all the time, I was sent out 
early in the morning to look for the 
game. I went very slowly to the top 
of a hill that overlooked a fine valley, 
where the grass was getting just a little 
green. The valley was covered with 
the buffalo; I rubbed my eyes ‘very 
hard, I thought I did not see straight, 
but it was the buffalo. I was so glad I 
could hardly make the buffalo signal to 
my people; my head turned all around ; 
I was very glad 
indeed. I made 
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very small ‘smoke.’ Then all the old 
men, squaws and children that could 
walk would go up on the high hills from 
which I had seen the buffalo and scare 
them, so they would run over the little 
ridge behind which we were hid. We 
agreed to this, but there were many buf.- 
falo; we were not many—we were very 
weak—we thought some hunters would 
be killed by the buffalo running over 
them, for the buffalo is like the white 
man’s cattle when they get scared; they 
stampede; they cannot see then; they 

run over the 





the sign and 
the hunters, 
about eleven, 
came up to spy 
the game; some 
of the old men 
came, they were 
very glad. The 
valley where 
the buffalo were 
was very flat, 
except a small 
ridge on the 
other side of 
the buffalo; we 
could not hide 
to get in bow 
shot. We went 
down to the 
camp, only one 
man stayed to 
watch the buf- 
falo. We talked 
a long time. 
The old men said some must die, maybe, 
in order to get meat for the rest of the 
people. This made us very sad. The 
old men counciled a long while and then 
said that the hunters, as many as were 
strong enough to walk so far—our buf- 
falo ponies were all dead— must go 
around the valley out of sight of the 
buffalo, get behind the little ridge in the 
middle of the valley and hide there. 
They must take fire with them, and when 
all had gotten there, and were hid near 
the crest of the ridge, they must make a 
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hunter and 
maybe kill him 
when he has 
no pony. But 
our hearts were 
strong and we 
thought we 
would kill 
some with our 
arrows as they 
came to us, 
and, if they did 
not run over 
and kill us all, 
we would get 
some others as 
they passed by. 

“We did as 
the old men 
counciled, and 
when we were 
all hid behind 
the little ridge 
in the middle 
of the valley I 
made a very small smoke. The people 
came to the top of the high hills, waved 
their blankets and hallooed very loud. 
The great buffalo were frightened and a 
great many ran toward our little ridge; 
they did not see us—we lay close to the 
earth. They made a great noise when 
they ran—it was like the thunder in the 
sky; but we hid until they were very 
near, maybe ten long jumps for a young 
man; tlien we rise up, shout and shoot 
our arrows as fast as we can. But the 
buffalo don’t stop; they come on and 
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run over some of us; we can’t see; there 
is too much dust. I was close by a 
pretty big rock; when they almost run 
over me I shot my last arrow at a big 
buffalo and drop behind the rock very 
quick, with another Indian, my cousin. 
I hit the big one in the eye; he stum- 
bled and fell dead over the rock. He 
fell on us and broke my arm, but he 
don’t hurt my cousin—he is all right. 
Now the buffalo have all passed and run 
far away and we count to see how many 
we killed, and we find nine—all pretty 
big ones and a little fat; we are very 
glad to get this good meat for the hun- 
gry people. Then we count the hunt- 
ers. Ten hunters came out to the ridge. 
Three are not hurt. Two are killed and 
two hurt so they die pretty soon. One 
is hurt so that he does not get well till 
the next snow and then he always walk 
lame like his leg hurt. One hunter, like 
me, hurt just a little and soon gets well 
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again. We are very sorry for our friends 
that die and the squaws cry and cut 
themselves very much. 

“Now all the people who can walk 
come down in the valley and dress the 
meat. We stayed there and cook and 
eat the meat for two days; we were too 
weak to go back to the camp, but some 
who are strong go to the camp and car- 
ry the good meat to the weak and sick 
ones who cannot come to our new camp 
where the meat is. Well, this buffalo 
meat soon made us strong and we find 
plenty of elk and deer and some more 
buffalo and we kill them, so that we 
have a great deal of the good meat. 
When the leaves got big we moved our 
camp, and the old men counted the peo- 
ple and we had only 27 lodges. Many 
of the people cried a great deal, and we 
were very sorry for the dead we had 
that bad winter.” 


THE ORIOLE. 


I. 
The oriole will hide her nest 
In places that she loves the best— 
In places that are never guessed 
By truant boy in idle quest. 
In solitude 
The nest she swings, 
To lay and brood, 
While he who sings 
Aloft upon some slender spray 
Will make her daily work like play. 


II. 
The oriole will build her nest 
In fashions that she deems the best— 
In fashions that are soon confessed 
Excelling others East and West. 
In manners quaint 
Her nest will make, 
That others mayn’t - 
A pattern take; 
There brood and sing beneath the sky 
And teach her fledgelings how to fly, 


111. 
The oriole will leave her nest 
For lands by balmy winds caressed— 
For scenes of soothing summer, lest 
The North would chill the ling’ring guest; 
And leave the boughs 
To rock and swing, 
Till feathered ploughs 
Once more will bring 
Her back to this familiar shore 
To find the nest she built before. 
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CHAPTER I. 
In Which Reed is Forcibly Adopted. 

FFNHERE is an old saying among 
farmers that a crop properly 
planted is half made, and I 
guess it is pretty much the same 
way with other undertakings. The 
first blow is half the battle, and the 
winning of a race largely depends 
on the start. In literary work the 
same rule applies, even in so small a 
matter as writing to one’s best girl. 
“Dear Miss Betsy” might find time 
to answer you in a week or two, but 
“ Bettie, My Dearest and Best Loved” 
would break her neck scuffling around 
after stationery and a stamp. The 
idea is to provide an attention ar- 
rester, which is the first in a series 
of steps leading naturally to a thrill- 
ing conclusion, and in this, my initial 
attempt at story writing, I shall adopt 
a similar programme. An autobiog- 
raphy need not begin with a genealogi- 
cal treatise or a cradle song. The 
average reader has no interest in such 
matters, and is not to be censured for 
his natural indifference. So let us take 
it for granted that the Carlin family 
is one of the oldest in a section of 
country virtually unsettled fifty years 
ago; that I was oncé blessed with the 
usual number of parents, and that 
somewhere there is an old coverless 
Bible, recording all essential facts in 
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the case. Let us, I say, take all this 
for granted, and commence our story 
upon a certain December day, some 
ten years ago, when a winter’s rain 
suddenly transformed Baker’s Branch 
into a good sized river, covering all 
the foot-logs that were not swept away 
in the first rush, and catching the 
author of these veracious chronicles on 
its farther side with no convenient way 
of crossing. 

It was easily a six-foot rise in as 
many hours, and all that time it was 
raining like pouring water through a 
colander with half-inch holes, while I 
was backed up under a little ledge on 

aint Rock Mountain, keeping dry and 
trying to be happy. I had run a half- 
mile to reach shelter—racing with the 
storm and now and then dodging to 
escape a falling tree or limb—and the 
relief of finding myself out of danger 
made me pretty well contented for a 
while; but along about the middle of 
the day I discovered I was hungry, and 
thereafter could think of nothing else. 
For reasons to be given later on, | 
had left home very early that morning, 
not even waiting for breakfast, but 
fully expecting to return in a couple of 
hours, burdened with the biggest tur- 
key in the hills. I knew I could find 
him, and find him I did, but he 
was smart enough to see me first 
and dodge into a _ thicket. And 
then the storm came roaring up the 
valley, notifying me that I had best 
travel while I had a chance. 
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Once in a while there would come a 
little lull in the wind, and then I could 
hear the music made by Baker’s 
Branch, as it tumbled along its rocky 
bed a hundred feet below me. First 
it was a rippling murmur, faintly 
heard, but as the hours wore on the 
sound grew and deepened until I could 
catch it when the rain was falling hard- 
est through the threshing limbs. I 
had heard the same melody often be- 
fore, but under different circumstances. 
My old home (before my mother’s death 
left me a charge on unwilling rela- 
tives) had been near this noisy little 


stream, and many a night it had lulled . 


me to sleep with its ceaseless song. 
But now it insured wakefulness, for it 
told me the nearest available roof, food 
and bed were six miles away, unless 
I risked going home by way of Joe Mar- 
tin’s ferry, which I was disinclined 
to do. Asa matter of fact, it was the 
easiest and most direct route that I 
eould choose, since the ferry was lo- 
cated where the branch and river 
joined, and Cousin Bob Carlin’s house 
stood just a mile beyond, with a good, 
smooth road all the way. But for a 
number of months I had been keeping 
out of Joe Martin’s sight and it looked 
like tempting Providence to delib- 
erately throw myself on his mercy. He 
was a very old man, very strict in his 
ideas as to religion and good citizen- 
ship, and generally liked by his neigh- 
bors, in spite of what they called his 
“pow’rful quar turn.” Yet, because of 
these self-same peculiarities, he was 
never permitted to share in the little 
secrets of our community, and, to the 
best of my knowledge, had never vis- 
ited Cousin Bob’s still nor tasted its 
product. During eight or nine years’ 
residence on Baker’s Branch he had 
neither invited the neighbors’ confi- 
dence nor given them just cause to 
distrust him. My own dislike for the 
old man dated back to my tenth year 
and had originated in a little difference 
of opinion over a watermelon. The 
melon was in my possession and I was 
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in the “big road,” but “Uncle Joe” 
had relieved me of my burden under 
the plea of prior ownership. Maybe 
boys remember such things longer than 
grown folks. Anyway, I had never 
forgiven him, for the melon had been 
stolen from the Widow Simpkins, 
whose patch was located a mile and 
a half further up the branch. 

When the rain finally ceased I slid 
down the bluff and took a look at the 
stream—a wholly unnecessary pro- 
ceeding, since I knew exactly how I 
would find it. The current was run- 
ning smoothly over the biggest bould- 
ers, but lower down, where the branch 
turned sharply to the right’against the 
face of a cliff, there were masses of 
foam as big as a load of hay, and I 
could see big logs and trees shoot end- 
first against the solid rock with a force 
that fairly lifted them out of the water. 
A big rock rolled into the stream 
seemed to float for yards on the sur- 
face before it sank. No boat could 
have lived in such a current; but I 
knew that farther down its course, 
where the valley grew wider, the 
branch would spread and lose its force. 
My sole chance was to try the ferry, 
and try it I did—though with many 
misgivings. 

Ilidden in the bushes opposite Mar- 
tin’s cabin, I carefully prepared myself 
for the venture. The old. man an- 
swered promptly to my hail but 
declined rowing across the branch, 
finding it safer and easier to take a 
wide circle out in the larger stream 
where the current was not so strong. I 
was expecting he would require an ex- 
planation of my appearance on “the 
wrong side of Baker’s,” but he asked 
no questions and consequently was 
told no lies. 

“ Howdy,” said he. 

“Howdy, Uncle Joe,” said I, step- 
ping stiffly into the skiff and standing 
at the stern, for he had backed into 
the shore to receive me. 

“Set down. Boat mought turn 
over.” 
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“Tl stan’ stiddy.” 

“Set down.” 

I obeyed the command, but, as my 
right knee crooked, my left leg stuck 
rigidly out in front, as straight as a 
fence rail. 

“Pull that gun barr’l out’n yer 
britches’ laig. Been huntin’ on Sun- 
day, I see. Nice bizness fer a young 
man in a Christian kentry! Cost ye 
fifty dollars next co’t week. Bound 
ter repo’t ye, ’cause ’m on ther gran’ 
jury. Got ther stock under yer coat, 
eh? Oh! I’ve seed smarter boys than 
you.” 

“You kain’t sw’ar I was huntin’,” I 
said desperately. “I hain’t got no 
game an’ I hain’t shot nary shoot, an’ 
Jedge Bell says a feller’s constitoo- 
shun gives him a right ter tote a gun 
ev’ry day in the week.” 

“Or ter hide it down his britches, I 
s’pose. You hain’t so much ter be 
blamed, Reed Carlin; fer it’s a sight in 
ther way a feller is raised, an’ yer 
cousin Bob has done got you started 
out wrong. You’ve got ter quit that 
sort of dewin’s, Reed. I think a sight 
of ye, an’ allus did; an’ right now I 
aim ter take ye ter raise. Bob Car- 
lin’s house don’t shelter ye nary ‘nother 
night. Yer goin’ ter be my boy an’ 
tend ther ferry.” 

“Tm goin’ home jest the minnit I 
hit dry land,” I said, but my heart was 
sinking like lead as I met the steady 
light that shone from under his bushy, 
grizzled brows. 

“Tt’s live with me or do wuss, Reed,” 
he remarked quietly. “I hain’t fergot 
that deer you killed las’ July—two 
weeks afore the season opened. D’ye 
reckon Bob’ll pay yer fine?” 

I was silent. No one knew better 
than myself the condition of Cousin 
Bob’s finances. Prosperity had fled 
when the revenue officers found and 
destroyed his little still, hidden in 
Brushy Hollow. On the trail of this 
disaster had followed a droughty sum- 
mer and a consequent crop failure, and 
for months the family had faced star- 
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vation, depending mainly on the game 
1 could kill. 

“An’ when fellers don’t pay thar 
fines, they go to jail,” continued Uncle 
Joe. “Thar’s just three chainces fer 
ye, young man, an’ I’ve told ye tew of 
em.” 

“Tll take the t’other one,” said I. 
“ What is it?” 

The boat grounded before his cabin 
and the old man stepped ashore and 
faced me: 

“T knowed your father, Reed Carlin. 
I knowed him in Kaintucky, when he 
was a boy. One day a man got him in 
a tight place, like I’ve got you—an’ 
what d’ye reckon yer father did?” 

“T reckon he killed him,” I replied, 
for I had heard the story. 

“That’s what he did—an’ he grieved 
over that killin’ till the day of his 
death. Them’s yer three chainces, my 
boy. It'll take ye ’bout a minnit ter 
load yer gun—an’ I’m right hyar!” 

“Thar’s still another chaince.” 

“Not fer a boy like you. Try ter 
leave this kentry, an’ I'll have ev’ry 
sheriff in the State huntin’ fer ye. 
Come, Reed! look at it reason’ble. I’m 
offerin’ ye a better home than ye ever 
knowed, an’ I’ll give ye good schoolin’ 
an’ make a man of ye. I'll be a daddy 
tew ye, Reed, an’ dew ye right. But 
this bizness has got ter be settled right 
now.” 

“Lemme go home an’ think about it, 
an’ I’ll let ye know termorrer. Cousin 
Bob’ll be worried ef I don’t come in.” 
(Which was a lie, both as to facts and 
intention. Bob Carlin was not one of 
the worrying kind, and, furthermore, 
had perfect confidence in the self-help- 
fulness of any one bearing his family 
name. As for voluntarily returning to 
Martin if once paroled, I had no 
thoughts of it, as he very well knew.) 

“Tharll be some one passin’ afore 
night, an’ Pll send word,” was _ his 
conclusive response to my appeal. 
“Make up yer mind, sonny. Is it ter 
stay with me, ter shute, or ter go ter 
jail fer six months? ” 
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There were tears in my eyes as I 
stared at that hard, hairy old face, half 
hoping to see the net-work of wrinkles 
twitch and soften into a smile, but 
hoping in vain. Tears come easily to 
a lad of 17, and my position was cer- 
taily a difficult one. I knew that I 
had been guilty of a serious misde- 
meanor in the eyes of the law, and that 
offenders from our mountainous pre- 
cinct invariably received harsh justice 
when haled before a jury of our fel- 
low citizens from the “flat woods.” 
The county seat was in the low 
grounds—a country whose people were 
without human sympathies and who 
lived merely to exact tribute from the 
mountain dwellers in the shape of fines 
and costs. For months I had shivered 
with dread as I pictured myself, 
loaded with irons and surrounded with 
guards, standing before Judge Bell, 
while Uncle Joe Martin told how he 
had caught me red-handed and been 
offered half a big buck as a bribe to 
secure his silence. I had dreamed of 
dungeons as dark as the tomb, hemmed 
in with stone walls twenty feet thick; 
of jailers who refused me food when 
I was starving, and who poked me with 
red-hot irons, as the showman down at 
Batesville poked the caged Bengal 
tiger. And now I must choose between 
this and the no less dreadful fate of 
becoming old Joe Martin’s slave! 

“Uncle Joe,” I sobbed, “ that wasn’t 
your watermelon. I'll swear that—” 

“T knowed it all the time, Reed,” 
he responded. “You stole it from a 
poor widder, an’'I wanted ter punish 
ye. An’, sides that, thar wasn’t a ripe 
one in my patch, an’ I was milyun- 
hongry.” 

I think that cold-blooded confession 
steadied my nerves quicker than any- 
thing that could have been said or 
done. At any rate, I joined him on the 
bank and helped to secure the boat 
against being carried away by the 
rising waters. 

“ Reckon you’ve decided ter shute? ” 
he said, eyeing me critically. 
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“Not fully,” said I. “But I ain't 
goin’ ter jail, an’ I don’t aim ter run. 
Mebby you’d better wait fer ther rest 
till I can figger it out—an’ in the mean- 
time you kin call me ‘Reed Martin.’ ” 

The old man chuckled a little at this, 
as though the idea pleased him; but 
he shook his head: “Darned ef I 
dew,” said he; “ you’re a Carlin, all the 
way. through—a reg’lar ‘Blue Grass’ 
Carlin, as I knowed ’em ’way back 
yander in Kaintucky. The only p’int 
of difference I kin see is in yer favor.” 

“ An’ what’s that?” I challenged. 

“ Nuthin’ much—only ther old stock 
useter shute fust an’ think atter’ards. 
It was a fool habit of their’n, an’, fust 
an’ last, cost ther fambly a sight of 
trouble.” 





CHAPTER II. 
The Happenings of a Stormy Night. 


Martin turned toward his cabin and 
I followed him peaceably as a lamb, 
feeling that I had been seriously mis- 
treated, but at a loss to know how to 
help myself. It was very plain that 
this plot against my freedom had been 
a long time hatching, and the thought 
that Uncle Joe had for months been 
awaiting his chance to put it into ef- 
fect, seemed to occupy my brain to the 
exclusion of every other idea. For 
back of all this there was something 
too deep for me to understand. Why 
should Joe Martin display such a sud- 
den and overwhelming fondness for 
my society? His talk of making 
me attend the ferry was all moon- 
shine, for the branch was fordable for 
about eleven months and twenty days 
of each year, and at this particular 
point there was no road crossing the 
river, and, consequently, no travel in 
that direction, I presume the old man’s 
annual earnings as ferryman might 
have supplied him with his salt—figur- 
ing it at the usual country grocery 
price of $1.25 a barrel—for the branch 
was never up except during or imme- 
diately after a regular gully-washer of 
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a rain, and at such times very few 
people cared to be on the road. 

Uncle Joe was a United States pen- 
sioner. He had lost an eye in the serv- 
ice and encountered various other little 
mishaps, collectively entitling him to 
24 a month, upon which he managed 
to live, and was said to live very well. 
He was alone in the world, having suc- 
cessfully resisted all temptations to 
matrimony thrown in his way by the 


serious suspicion, and a delegation of 
the neighbors walked all uninvited 
into his house and inspected his pos- 
sessions. He courteously made their 
quest easier by dumping the contents 
of every trunk, box or bag on the floor, 
and seemed grieved when they failed 
to discover anything that might justify 
their somewhat impolite curiosity. “I 
hain’t ther least idee what you’re look- 
in’ fer,” said he, “ but ef I happen ter 

















**You kain't swar I was huntin', Uncle Joe,’’ said I desperately. 





Widow Simpkins and others of the 
fair sex, who were willing to accept 
the Government valuation on missing 
optics and fractures and scars. People 
who visited him were invariably met 
at the gate, and would wait in vain for 
an invitation to enter. At first, this 
open disregard of the laws of hospital- 
ity—thrice sacred in the mountain 
dwellers’ eyes—brought him under 


run ontew it any time soon, I'll bring 
it round.” Which was a broad hint 
that a second visit of the sort would 
be quite unnecessary. 

Such was old Joe Martin, whose un- 
willing guest I must be during his 
pleasure. In spite of my anger and 
anxiety, I was conscious of a certain 
pride at the thought of being the first 
invited guest to cross his threshold 
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—the first in nine years! I had not 
the slightest conception of what I 
should find within those walls of hewn 
logs, but I knew there was one thing 
I need not look for, and that was a 
gun. It was a fact known of all men 
that Joe Martin never hunted, nor 
owned as much as an old musket for 
purposes of defence. At hog-killing 
time, or in the summer when maraud- 
ing hawks “ pestered ” his chickens, he 
would borrow a rifle and a man or a 
boy to use it. He was supposed to 
have saved considerable money from 
his monthly income, but it was all de- 
posited in the bank at Batesville, his 
store bills and other current expenses 
being invariably paid with checks. 
Thieves could gain nothing by raiding 
his humble home, so why should he 
make provision against their coming? 

A first glance beyond the rude oaken 
door convinced me that, no matter 
what might justly be said against 
Uncle Joe, he was most certainly a 
neat housekeeper. The floor was clean 
and a strip of matting crossed it from 
doorway to fireplace. The walls were 
ceiled and papered, and a few cheap 
chromos here and there broke the mo- 
notony of the flaring red and blue de- 
sign. There were two beds—though 
the Lord only knows why—and the 
counterpanes and pillow-covers were 
as the driven snow in comparison with 
those with which I had nightly ac- 
quaintance at Cousin Bob Carlin’s. 
Two or three split-bottomed chairs 
and a drop-leaf table completed the 
furnishings, so far as furniture was 
concerned, but in one corner of the 
room there were a couple of shelves, 
curtained with mosquito netting 
and burdened with table-ware. As 
I turned to the other corner, I 
fairly caught my breath. BOOKS!— 
a long shelf fairly breaking under their 
weight; many of them in bright, new 
bindings, showing their titles in bur- 
nished gold. 

“T kin read a little—with my one 
eye,” remarked the old man, who was 
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watching me narrowly, “but most of 
them thar books I bought fer another 
feller—a boy ’bout your size that aims 
ter stay with me this winter. Set down 
an’ look ’em over. Make yerself ter 
bum while I hus’le up suthin’ fer sup- 
per. ’Tain’t of’n I have comp’ny, but 
when I dew, I aim ter treat ’em right.” 

I obeyed him literally, for, while 
boeks or papers of any description held 
a wonderful charm for me, I could do 
little more than gaze at the wonderful 
pictures they held and painfully de- 
cipher the lines beneath them. And 
here were books such as I had never 
dreamed of before. Novels, books of 
travel in faraway lands, works on nat- 
ural history—every page I turned 
bringing a fresh surprise and fresh 
joy. I was dimly aware that time was 
slipping away, and that the Widow 
Simpkins’ boy, passing in quest of 
their cows, had promised to tell Cousin 
Bob I was safe and would not come 
home; but the call to supper came like 
the awakening from a dream. ‘Then 
I discovered that night was closing 
down upon our little valley and with 
it had come a second storm—not a 
tempest, like the first, but a steady 
rainfall, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. We ate by firelight from 
the hearth, Uncle Joe explaining that 
“ile lamps was likely ter bu’st an’ kill 
folks.” It was a supper quite to my 
liking—the fried chicken, flaky bis- 
cnits and black coffee speaking vol- 
umes in praise of the old man’s ability 
as a cook. It was my first regular 
meal for the day and I ate ravenously, 
even after my host had shoved back 
from the table and filled his old cob 
pipe. 

’ Better’n jail grub, Reed,” he re- 
marked significantly. 

“ Ruther have it,” said I, reaching 
for another biscuit. “Say, Uncle Joe, 
I never heered afore that you knowed 
my father.” 

“Twas years ago, buddy. He died 
— way down in ther swamps, som’er’s 
—afore IT come here; guess I fergot ter 
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tell ther neighbors that I knowed ’im, 
an’ mebby you might as well dew ther 
same. Kin ye play checkers?” 

Not well enough to interest a good 
player, I found, after a few remark- 
ably short games. I could not un- 
derstand how any one living utterly 
alone should be able to remember 
moves that he had no opportunity to 
practice, and was not enlightened to 
any great extent when shown a big 
book with printed checker boards on 
every page, for there was nothing else 
except the initials W. and B. and 
double rows of figures. 

It was yet early when I went to 
bed, leaving the old man _ puzzling 
over his board and books, and I had 
not yet closed my eyes when there 
sounded a loud hail at the gate. 
Uncle Joe scattered the logs in the 
fireplace that there might be less 
light, and then opened the door wide 
enough to peer out. 

“What's wanted?” 

“Oh! that’s old Joe Martin, right 
enough,” came the reply. “Come out. 
We want to talk to you.” 

“Tf that’s Rufe Lemley’s voice—an’ 
I reckon I ain’t fooled—he knows I’m 
goin’ ter stay in ther dry while I kin. 
Put yer hosses under shelter—ther 
lightnin’ ’11 show ye ther shed—an’ 
come in ter ther fire.” 

He closed the door without await- 
ing a reply, opened and closed a trunk 
which I had noticed in one corner of 
the room, and the next instant was at 
my bedside, and I felt something with 
the touch of cold, polished steel 
thrust into my hands beneath the 
blanket. 

“Five shots, Reed. Lay still, an’ 
don’t use it ’ceptin’ ye have tew. I’ve 
got its mate in my pocket.” 

“Robbers?” I gasped, doubly uner- 
vous from the discovery that Joe 
Martin’s supposedly unprotected 
cabin was in reality an arsenal. 

“My best an’ oldest friends, buddy; 
but I reckon they’ve come ter kill me. 
It’s an ole grudge.” 


“An’ mebby I’ve got no call ter 
mix in,” I suggested. 

“Can’t afford ter dew anything else, 
Reed,” was the calm, unexpected re- 
ply. “Everybody ’ll know you stayed 
here ternight an’ I’ve told sev’ral fel- 
lers as how I aimed ter pull ye fer 
killin’ deer out’n season. S’pose these 
fellers kill me an’ skip afore day?— 
won’t folks make ye daddy ther hull 
bizness? ” 

There was good sound horse-sense 
in this argument but it really didn’t 
matter, for I had never a thought of 
failing the old man in his time of 
need. At least, he was a neighbor, 
while the name of Lemley was strange 
to me. But I said nothing, merely 
uncovering the revolver long enough 
to see that it was a Colt and a big 
one, and then cuddling down in bed 
with only my face showing. Mean- 
while Uncle Joe mended up the fire 
and drew a couple of chairs close be- 
fore it. He did not appear a particle 
nervous or uneasy, and I could even 
catch the tune of an old song that 
he had been humming at intervals all 
the evening. It was new to me then; 
but I have since learned that it was 
very old and a favorite with military 
fife and drum corps under the name 
of “ Perry’s Victory.” 

There were two of the strangers, 
and from where I lay I could see their 
faces plainly as they entered the door. 
Neither had the appearance of a bad 
man, according to my own boyish 
ideas of bad men in general. The first 
to come in was quite as old as Uncle 
Joe and as heavily bearded, but his 
face was round and plump instead of 
lank and long, and his bead-like eyes 
encircled by wrinkles, his bristling 
mustache, and an odd way of holding 
his head on one side, reminded me 
wonderfully of an unusually fat ’coon 
that I had found in one of my traps 
a few mornings before. His compan- 
ion was a good thirty years younger, 
but resembled him so much in a gen- 
eral way that I readily sized the two 
up as father and son. 
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“Have cheers, boys,’ said Martin. 
“Tll throw ye together some supper by 
ther time you’re dry an’ warm.” 

“We shed our rain-coats out in the 
hoss-shelter,” said the elder Mr. ’Coon 
—and I might as well add right here 
that not a word did I hear out of the 
younger one all that night. He 
seemed upset and ill at ease about 
something or other, and, when not 
looking at Uncle Joe in a half fright- 
ened way, was continually watching 
the door as though the farther side of 
it would have been more to his liking. 
“An’ don’t bother to cook nuthin’, 
Joe. We eat four miles back on the 
road, an’ aim ter be away from here 
afore mornin’.” 

“Mighty short visit to an’ ole 
friend,’ grumbled Martin with an 
carnestness which seemed too natural 
to be assumed. “What's your all- 
fired push?” 

“Who’s that, vander?” asked Lem- 
ley, pointing his crooked old forefinger 
straight at my face. 

“Only a neighbor's boy that got 
cotched in the rain, an’ is stoppin’ 
over with me.” 

“Mebby he’ll wish he’d gone on 
home,” remarked Lemley. “Joe, 
reckon ye know why we’re hyar. The 
time has come when you’ve got ter 
talk.” 

“Not till nex’ May, Rufe,” responded 
Martin, scooping up a coal with his 
pipe. “Ther ten years hain’t up till 
then.” 

“Damn ther ten years! I’ve waited 
an’ waited, in hopes you'd l’arn com- 
mon-sense; an’ now things are in sech 
shape that I can’t nor won’t wait no 
longer! Either you tell what you 
know ternight, or P’ll—” 

“Don’t make promises you’ll never 
keep, Lemley,” interrupted Uncle Joe 
cheerily. “It would be a piece of 
blame foolishness ter go an’ throw 
away yer good luck atter waitin’ fer it 
so long. What’s five months more 
tew a feller that’s counted the days 
fer more’n nine years?” 
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The ’coon eyes snapped spitefully 
and that warty forefinger was levelled 
again at the imperturbable Martin. 

“We've come ter settle all this, 
right now! Drop that pipe an’ talk, 
an’ be tol’able peart about it.” 

The younger Lemley’s hand had 
gone to his hip pocket. I cocked my 
revolver noiselessly and waited, grit- 
ting my teeth hard to keep them from 
chattering. 

“You'll never kill me, Rufe,” said 
Uncle Joe, throwing back his head 
and blowing smoke rings toward the 
ceiling. “My life is worth tew much 
tew ther Lemley fam’ly fer that. But, 
if that boy of your’n ‘don’t quit 
fumblin’ with his gun, he’s more’n 
likely ter burn a hole in his pocket.” 

The “boy” withdrew his hand so 
hurriedly that I could hardly keep 
from chuckling aloud. 

“Look hyar, Joe,” continued Lem- 
ley desperately: “I seed in ther pa- 
pers tother day, how some fellers 
over in Tennessee run in on an ole 
couple that had a sight of money hid 
away, an’ they laid ’em on ther h’arth 
and heaped fire-coals around thar feet 
till they told whar it was.” 

“T seed ther same piece,” replied 
Uncle Joe, “but them fellers wasn’t 
Lemleys by a whole lot. An’ now, 
lemme tell ye a story: When I an 
two other boys was yander in Mexico, 
a while back, we seed a mean ’Pache 
buck burned ter death by his own peo- 
ple—an’ he never so much as whim- 
pered, nary time.” 

“He was an Injun, Joe.” 

“Sure! An’ I’m wuss’n any Injun. 
I'm ole Joe Martin.” 

The stolid seriousness of this reply 
would have carried conviction to any 
heart. Martin knew he was dealing 
with a desperate man and was not un- 
der-estimating his danger; yet, I felt 
assured that nothing on earth could 
unseal his lips. Lemley threw himself 
back in his chair with an oath. The 
younger man chewed the thumb of an 
old and very greasy glove, and stared 
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in the fire. Even in my inexperience, 
1 knew the crisis had been safely 
passed, and was more than glad that 
IT could uncock that big revolver and 
again straighten the fingers that were 
cramped from gripping its stock. A 
long silence followed, and when Lem- 
ley spoke again it was to grumble at 
the rain and the muddy roads, and 
to wonder why a white man would 
consent to live in the hills, when the 
entire eastern half of the State was 
level and the best of farming land— 
“good fer a bale of cotton, four years 
in five ’—could be had for the taking. 

After this the conversation became 
quite friendly in tone and I began to 
lose interest. I gathered in a general 
way that the Lemleys lived on Black 
River, somewhere near Jacksonport; 
that Uncle Joe knew the place well, 
but yet would be surprised to see the 
wonderful improvements that had 
sprung up on and around it in the past 
nine years, and that the sole bad fea- 
ture in all the surroundings was the 
growing scarcity of game. This view 
of the matter naturally led to rem- 
iniscences of happier days when deer 
came into the garden to feed on radish 
tops and early peas, and guards were 
necessary to shoo wild turkeys out of 
the cornfields at planting time—all of 
which I had heard before with every 
possible variation. I tried to keep 
awake and listen, but it was no use. 
My eyes would close in spite of my- 
self, and the drift of the rain outside 
would carry me back under the ledge 
on Paint Rock Mountain, and I could 
again hear Baker’s Branch roaring 
over its boulders. Once, when par- 
tially aroused, I fancied I heard Lem- 
ley speaking my name, as though it 
was as familiar as his own, but I was 
too far gone to give the strangeness 
of this a thought. And the next thing 
{ knew, the sun was shining in at the 
open door, and, excepting myself 
alone, the cabin was without tenants. 


CHAPTER III. 
Reed Accepts a Mission. 

My first thought was of my re- 
volver. I was anxious to see how it 
looked by daylight; but, though | 
stripped the blankets from the bed in 
my search, it could not be found. Then 
the thought came to me that the com- 
ing of the Lemleys and all that fol- 
lowed had been only a dream, for there 
was no sign that the cabin had known 
occupants other than Uncle Joe and 
myself. Not a speck of mud marred 
the cleanliness of floor or rug, though 
I could remember that the younger 
man’s boots were plastered to the 
straps with red clay. The chairs were 
in their places around the walls, and 
Martin’s bed showed no indications of 
having been occupied; yet it was plain 
that the old man was somewhere 
around the premises, for breakfast was 
cooking on the hearth and the table 
had been drawn to the centre of the 
room, in readiness for our morning 
meal. Completely mystified, I dressed 
with all haste, putting on my shoes 
without lacing them, and had started 
out of the cabin, when Uncle Joe en- 
tered—the Uncle Joe of yesterday: 
not the man who had so coolly faced 
danger and jested at the nervousness 
of his would-be murderer. 

“Had a nice nap, I guess, sonny,” 
said he. “Thought I’d let ye sleep 
long as ye could, fer it’s a hard ride 
you’ve got before ye. Git ready an’ 
let’s eat, Reed. Ther widder’s boy’ll 
be hyar in a minnit.” 

“What’s Luke Simpkins comin’ at- 
ter?” 

“Gwine ter ride with ye an’ bring 
back yer hoss. Wash ’round back of 
yer ears, Reed—that naik of your’n is 
plum grimy.” 

It occurred to me that Uncle Joe 
was not yet wholly ready to state his 
plans for the day, and that probably 
I might as well await his pleasure in 
the matter. While washing at the 
bench outside the door, I noticed that 
Uncle Joe’s horse, Kiter, | stood 
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saddled at the gate, and that a bag, 
evidently containing a few quarts of 
corn, hung across the fence near by. 
As I re-entered the cabin, Martin called 
me to the bedside, where he stood crit- 
ically surveying my own shotgun and 
a light repeating rifle. And then I 
thought again of the two big revolvers 
I had dreamed of seeing, and knew 
that it was not a dream. 

“Ther little gun’ll be best fer ye,” 
he said. “It'll kerry better on the 
saddle—an’ thar’s more shots, if ye 
happen ter need ’em. Was ye ever ter 
Batesville? ” 

“Lots of times.” 

“Rid on ther train, ever?” 

“Wunst.” 

“Tm sendin’ ye on a mighty impor- 
tant trip, Reed. Sure ye want ter 
go? ” 

I was sure. Some way I had come 
to feel that Joe Martin was my best 
and only earthly friend. I admired 
him for his courage and steadfast de- 
termination, and—as strongly as a boy 
of my age could—I loved him for the 
atmosphere of mystery which sur- 
rounded him. Nothing that he 
might ask of me could be too hard to 
attempt. While we ate he outlined 
my mission: 

“Lemley an’ his cub pulled out two 
hours afore day—but they’ve got ter 
stop an’ eat, sum’er’s, so you’ve lost no 
time. It'll hustle ’em ter git home in 
one day, fer it’s a good fifty miles an’ 
over rough roads. You’ll beat ’em in’, 
*cause you'll hit ther keers at Bates- 
ville. Hyar’s a check on ther bank 
fer twenty dollars. Hide ther money 
in yer clothes an’ live savin’, fer it 
must run ye all winter.” 

“What am I ter dew?” 

“Be at Lemley’s place afore he gits 
thar hisself. Show yerself ter ther 
folks, even ef ye don’t git ter stay. He 
mought remember seein’ ye here ef ye 
happened around later, but it’s a dead 
cinch a feller can’t be at tew places 
ter wunst, an’ that’ll fool ’im. An’ re- 
member—atter ye leave Batesville, 
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yer name is Tom Smith an’ you're 
from down about Little Rock. Un- 
derstand? ” 

“ Yep.” 

“That’s all. Stay right thar, or 
tharabouts, an’ live ther best ye can, 
till I look ye up along next spring. If 
I live, I'll see ye ther fust day of May, 
an’ then ”—he leaned across the table 
and clutched my shoulder—“‘ when I 
come you must know more about Rufe 
Lemley an’ his bizness than he does 
himself.” 

“Kin I ask a few questions? ” 

“Nary one, Reed. Hyar comes Luke 
Simpkins, hyar’s yer gun, an’ out 
yander is ole Kiter. Write me, in case 
either you or Lemley is likely ter die 
—but fer no other reason. Kin I bank 
on ye?” 

I wanted to say something, but 
words and thoughts were just then at 
a premium. So I merely put my hand 
in his in a hearty, expressive grip. It 
was then half-past 8 by the little clock 
on the fireboard; it was 20 long miles 
to Batesville; my train was due to 
leave about 1, and I must have time 
to visit the bank. Kiter would carry 
me through all right, but the Simpkins 
mule was lazy and slow of foot. I 
was half way to the gate when Uncle 
Joe called me back: 

“Reed,” he said, in a strange half- 
choked voice; “I’m old an’ ugly an’ 
one-eyed—but thar  hain't nobody 
kissed me in more’n twenty years.” 

My heart came in my throat and 
clung there, for I remembered my 
last kiss—from a dying mother. God 
knows what Luke Simpkins thought 
when he saw us clasped in a close 
embrace and heard my sobs. I did 
not care then, nor do I now; but the 
memory of that moment stayed with 
me through all my coming trials and 
made me braver and better. 

“Wherever did you-all git that 
Windchester?” asked Luke, as I rested 
the rifle across Kiter’s neck and swung 
into the saddle. 

“He swapped fer it, buddy,” replied 
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Uncle Joe hurriedly. “Met a feller 
that wanted his shotgun so bad that 
he jest couldn’t dew ’thout it. Now, 
Reed, don’t lemme hyar of them keer- 
less ways of your’n any more. Be a 
good, straightfor’ard boy—don’t hunt 
none of a Sunday nor tell lies—an’ 
be sure ter dew jes’ like I’ve told ye.” 

“Tm Tom Smith, from Little Rock,” 
1 murmured to myself in a dazed 
sort of a way, “an’ I mustn’t tell no 
lies.” And for the first mile or two 
of our journey I was so busy trying to 
get my brain straight and in working 
order that I failed to hear Luke Simp- 
kins’ thousand and one questions as 
to where I was going and why, and if 
it was true that old Joe Martin slept 
on the floor without a blanket and 
baked his cornbread without salt. I 
had a good excuse for not hearing, as 
I was riding about two lengths ahead, 
holding Kiter down to a swinging 
gallop, while the Simpkins boy was 
working his passage with an _ inch- 
thick limb from a blackjack. I was 
determined not to miss my train and 
knew that we must keep a good stiff 
gait from the first or fail to make 
connections. 

Presently the hills commenced to 
flatten down and the clay gave place 
to sand, and for eight or ten miles we 
had pretty smooth going, except when 
the road edged too close to the river; 
and then we struck deep, narrow hol- 
lows separated by limestone shale 
ridges—little hog-backs that were as 
steep to climb as the roof of a house 
and pretty nearly as sharp on top. 
Fast riding was out of the question 
then; but after a while we hit the 
flat pine woods and I knew the rough- 
est of our journey was over. 

“The big Batesville road is jest 
yander,” said Luke, spurring along- 
side. “We’ve bin makin’ passenger 
time, Reed; ain’t it *bout right ter let 
these hosses blow a bit?” 

Just then a young fellow rode out 
of the brush ahead of us and drew 
his horse square across the road. I 


judged he was a town dude, for he 
rode a shiny, new, hornless saddle and 
was wearing such a high, stiff collar 
that it kept his chin ’way up in the 
air. He had a double-barrel shotgun, 
and I noticed that he carried it on his 
shoulder, instead of across his saddle, 
and both hammers were at full cock. 

“Seen anything of ’em, boys?” he 
asked. 

“Seen who?” said I. 

“Oh!” said he, “I thought you fel- 
lows were on the same errand as my 
self. Haven’t you heard about old 


man Stone? Awfullest thing that 
ever happened.” 
“Not a word,” I replied. “ We’re 


just out of ther hills on this side 0’ 
White. Stone lives on t’other.” 

“Did once,” he corrected me, with 
a silly grin. “He’s dead, now. A 
couple of fellows—an old man and a 
young one—run in on the Stones last 
night, tortured the old man till he 
gave up his money, and then shot him 
when they started to leave. But they 
can’t get away. The whole country is 
up and after them.” 

“When did this happen?” I think 
my heart stopped beating as I awaited 
an answer to my question; then struck 
a double lick to make up for lost time. 

“ Somewhere between 10 o’clock and 
midnight. Old Granny Stone hadn’t 
gone to bed when they came in.” 

Then it couldn’t have been the 
Lemleys. The suspense of that half- 
minute had been something terrible, 
and I felt so relieved that I wanted 
to throw my hat in the air and yell. 
The stranger turned his horse and 
rode along beside us, giving the par- 
ticulars of the affair, but I heard 
hardly half he was saying. And so 
we trotted down the point where our 
road entered the main thoroughfare 
from Batesville to the northwest—and 
there we halted and the city dude 
threw his gun forward ready for 
action. Horsemen were approaching 
us from two directions—from the east- 
ward, a small army of men and boys, 
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still a half-mile away but plainly vis- 
ible across the cotton field around 
which the road ran; but the riders 
from the opposite way numbered only 
two—an old man and a younger one 
—the Lemleys! 

“We've got ’em,” whispered our new 
companion. “Tl hold ’em up and you 
shoot to kill if they try to draw a 
gun. We'll have a hanging here as 
soon as the other boys come up.” 

I heard a smothered, sobbing cry 
from Luke Simpkins, and the next in- 
stant he was flying over the back trail 
under whip and spur. But there was 
no time to comment upon his cow- 
ardice, for our city dude proved him- 
self a man of action. 

“ Halt! you murderers! ” he shouted, 
levelling his gun full at Rufe Lem- 
ley’s astonished eyes—“throw up your 
hands and surrender.” 

n the excitement I suppose I went 
stark, staring crazy, for my only 
thought was that my mission had 
come to a sudden, unexpected end; 
that Uncle Joe’s dearest plans were 
threatened with certain shipwreck, 
unless my own feeble hands steered 
them clear of the rocks. A _ quick 
glance showed me that the Batesville 
crowd was temporarily hidden from 
sight by a thicket of pine and sassa- 
fras which lined the farther fence of 
the clearing. The next two minutes 
were mine if I knew how to use them. 

Urged by a savage kick in the flank, 
Kxiter lunged against the horse at his 
side, and at the same instant three 
shots sounded as one. The buckshot 
from the dude’s gun must have passed 
unpleasantly close to Lemley’s head, 
but of the two, a risk of being shot is 
better than a certainty of hanging. 
Kiter shied a little, as a dead horse 
and a stunned rider sprawled almost 
under his feet, but I held him straight 
and threw another cartridge into the 
chamber of my Winchester. 

“Now, foller me, an’ ride yer best!” 
I yelled at the Lemleys; “thar’s a 
couple of ropes comin’ yander.” 

I didn’t glance back, for my own life 
was to be looked after, but I could 
hear the rush of hoofs behind me as 
I took the curves and bends of that 
county road, heading back toward the 
hills and safety. One, two, three miles, 
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with a speed greater than I ever 
dreamed old Kiter possessed—and 
then, as I struck one of those rocky 
hog-backs, where I knew the horses 
would leave no tracks, I swung 
sharply to the right and went lickity- 
split into the woods. A glance over 
my shoulder showed that the others 
were following, and for the next half- 
hour I tested their horsemanship and 
the bottom of their mounts as they had 
ntver been tested before. Kiter, like 
myself, was mountain bred and used 
to rough travelling, but the Lemleys 
were from the swamp and riding 
swamp stock, and it is a wonder that 
there were no broken legs or necks 
before I finally consented to slacken 
my pace, feeling assured’. that present 
danger from pursuit was over. 

Then Lemley the elder pushed up 
alongside, caught Kiter by the bridle 
rein and began to swear and ask ques- 
tions, all in a breath—and, after the 
hustling, jolting ride of the last half- 
hour, he had but little breath for any 
purpose. I couldn’t wonder at his be- 
ing a bit angry, and I suppose I ought 
not to have laughed as I answered 
him, though the Lord knows I couldn’t 
well help it. Uncle Joe’s last words 
of instruction were still in my mind 
and I blustered out: “I’m Tom Smith 
of Little Rock, and I mustn’t tell no 
lies.” 

“Not onless you’re huntin’ trouble, 
young feller,’ cautioned Lemley 
grimly. “Now, what the devil does 
this mean? What made ye shoot that 
feller’s hoss? an’ what in blue blazes 
are we runnin’ from?” 

I was silent—suddenly struck dumb 
by the knowledge that Martin’s 
earefully lain plans had come to 
nothing. I couldn’t get to the swamp 
ahead of the Lemleys. I didn’t dare 
veuture into Batesville to cash my 
check. Worse still, to return the old 
man’s horse was altogether out of the 
question, for Luke Simpkins had de- 
serted me, and my own act had 
stretched a hangman’s rope across 
the road he had so recently travelled. 
I was an outlaw—a suspected accom- 
plice of murderers, and a self-accused 
horse thief. I had actually stolen 
poor old Kiter! 


To BE CONTINUED. 

















THE COMING OF THE BIRDS. 


By ELMA IONA LOCKE, 


NE would not expect to be able to 
study bird life more closely in the 
city than on a farm in the country. 

So I found it, however, one spring; in a 
busy, manufacturing city too. But the 
facilities I fancy were rather exceptional. 
From a second-story window we looked 
down upon the small trees and shrub- 
bery of a ravine where the birds held 
high carnival through the bright spring 
days. Owing to the late spring, the 
birds were not so early to arrive as usu- 
al. The little dove-colored snow bunt- 
ings, juncoes or twinkle-tails, as they are 
variously called, with their light breasts 
and white-edged tails (the white hand- 
kerchiefs in their coat-tail pockets, as 
one writer amusingly puts it) and their 
almost inseparable companions, the little 
brown-striped native sparrows, were the 
only ones noticed until the 3d of April, 
when a happy little song sparrow, alight- 
ing on a shrub near by, poured forth his 
welcome song. About the size of the 
English sparrow, the song sparrow’s 
most prominent color is brown, though 
his head has three bands of gray and 
his brownish-gray back is streaked with 
rufous. His throat and breast are near- 
ly white and heavily marked with dark- 
est brown, and he has a black spot on 
his breast. He was soon followed by 
the meadow lark—a large, brown bird 
whose golden breast displays a conspic- 


uous black crescent. His song, once 
heard, is not easily forgotten. Robin 
Redbreast was our next visitor, followed 
by the brown thrush or hedge bird, as it 
is called further west, with his red-brown 
back and white breast dotted with dark 
brown spots. He has a funny way of 
drooping his tail, which is uncommonly 
long, when, with head uplifted, he pours 
out his brilliant song. 

One day, a month after the first song 
sparrow was seen, a colony of swallows 
made their appearance and for an hour 
or more the air seemed thick with birds, 
wheeling and darting as only the swal- 
low can. The cowardly English spar- 
row, seemingly alarmed at the advent of 
such an army, kept closely under cover 
and actually seemed to screech with 
fright. (I can find no other word that 
so well describes their shrill cries.) But 
the swallows paid no attention to them, 
appearing to be intent only on catching 
insects which were swarming from the 
lake near by. 

After this the birds appeared in in- 
creasing numbers, sometimes several 
new ones being seen in one day. On 
the 6th of May the little yellow war- 
bler, or summer yellowbird, made its ap- 
pearance. This is sometimes called a 
wild canary, simply, I suppose, because 
it is yellow, but the American canary is 
not, like some of its foreign cousins, en- 
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tirely yellow, but has a black crown and 
wings. This sunny little warbler is not 
much larger than the wren, though of a 
different form, being slender instead of 
short-bodied like the latter. Neltje 
Blanchan, in that delightful book “ Bird 
Neighbors,” says of the yellowbird: 
“From much living in the sunshine 
through countless generations, its feath- 
ers have finally become the color of 
sunshine itself, and in disposition, as well, 
it is nothing if not sunny and bright.” 
The ‘yellow is brightest on the crown, 
the back having a tinge of olive and the 
breast being streaked with brown. The 
wings and tail also show a dusky brown, 
edged with yellow. 

On the same day appeared the king 
bird or bee martin, so called from the 
erroneous idea that it preys upon honey 
bees. Though about 2 inches shorter 
than the robin, he is a formidable antag- 
onist of hawks and crows and fearlessly 
drives them from his vicinity. In color 
the kingbird is ashy-black on the back, 
nearly white on the breast, with the 
wing feathers edged with white; but his 
most characteristic feature is the white 
band across the end of his black tail. 

‘The same day also afforded me my 
first sight of the kingfisher—the halcyon 
of ancient days—a bird considerably 
larger than the robin, with a large heavy 
head and a bill longer than the head. 
Grayish blue above and white under- 
neath, with a white collar, he formed a 
conspicuous object as he sat perched 
upon the top of a pile or on the corner 
of a boathouse—a “lone fisherman”’ in- 
tently watching for his dinner in the wa- 
ters beneath. As to his vocal powers, 
they are thus described bya well known 
writer: “No love or cradle song does 
he know. Instead of softening and 
growing sweet, as the voices of most 
birds do in the nesting season, the en- 
dearments uttered by a pair of mated 
kingfishers are the most strident, rattly 
shrieks ever heard by lovers. 

On the next day arrived the trim cat- 
bird, with his slate-colored dress and 
black cap. There is no mistaking this 
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familiar member of the mocking-bird 
family, for his shrill cry, like that of a 
young kitten, is soon heard if one ven- 
tures too near his nest. This pair were 
most industrious, for by the 16th of the 
month their nest was well under way 
and most accommodatingly placed with- 
in view of our window. The shrill cat- 
call that has given this bird his name 
bears,no resemblance whatever to his 
song, which is sweet and beautiful. 

On the 8th, the little chestnut-crowned 
chipping sparrow arrived, or at least was 
first observed. This is one of our most 
pleasing little native sparrows, and his 
cheerful little Chip ! chip! however con- 
stantly repeated, does not weary the ear. 

The next day there was a flash of 
blue in the air, and Mr. Blue Jay had 
announced his arrival. But whether 
from far regions or from the nearest 
farmer’s corn-crib, he did not say. Very 
likely it was the latter, as the blue jay is 
a permanent resident the year round. 
On this same day two other birds were 
first observed—the tree sparrow (which 
has been described as a “revised and 
enlarged edition’’ of the chippy) and the 
Maryland yellowthroat or black-masked 
warbler—a bird which I had never be- 
fore seen. This is a small bird—an inch 
shorter than the English sparrow, with 
an olive-green back and a bright yellow 
throat and breast. But his distinguish- 
ing mark is his mask, formed by black 
marks on forehead, cheeks and sides of 
head. This gives him a most eccentric 
appearance. 

Three days later the black and white 
creeping warbler was seen running up 
and down the tree trunks industriously 
searching for insects. This little bird is 
apt to be mistaken for the downy wood- 
pecker on account of a similarity of col- 
oring and habits, but the latter is about 
an inch larger. This bird is quite pro- 
nounced in appearance, being distinctly 
striped black and white. 

The next day—“‘a flash of fire through 
the air’—and a Baltimore oriole was 
perched upon the telephone wire. The 
cardinal bird, called the most brilliant of 
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our birds, has a close rival in the oriole, 
with his gorgeous coat of orange and 
black. He has various local names, 
such as fire-bird, golden robin, hang 
nest, etc., and has been described as a 
‘feathered meteor.”’ His brilliant dress 
and clear, rich whistle, when once heard, 
will be long remembered, and upon his 
arrival in succeeding springs one joy- 
fully exclaims with Lowell : 


“Hush! ’tis he! 
My oriole—my glance of summer fire.’’ 


SQUIRRELS IN CENTRAL PARK. 

One fond of the gray squirrel and its 
many curious ways cannot fail to enjoy 
an hour passed in the upper portion of 
Central Park, where the little bushy-tails 
are fairly abundant, though not too 
tame to weary one. But if the pedes- 
trian takes along with him a pocket full 
of nuts, his opportunities for watching 
the native friskiness of the squirrels will 
be quadrupled; although, if he attempt 
to take one up in his hands, he will 
probably find that the squirrels have a 
rule of permitting familiarity to go only 
so far and no farther. 

The other day 2 squirrels frisked 
about on the bank of one of the little 
rills above the Harlem Mere. On a path 
opposite stood a man endeavoring to 
coax the grays to cross the creek to be 
fed, as the distance was too great for 
him to throw nuts to them. One of the 
squirrels finally advanced half-way 
across the running water on a leaning 
bush and dropped down to a bit of sand 
bar midway of the run. Four feet of 
water still remained before the squirrel, 
which seemed to try to screw up its 
courage for a jump across, yet ever 
failed. It was possible to throw nuts to 
the middle of the water but no further, 
and the little fellow eyed with great ear- 
nestness the nuts that floated by it a 
couple of feet beyond its reach. But 
hunger soon overcame the squirrel’s 
aversion to entering the cold water, and, 
starting in where there was a depth of 2 





inches, it waded slowly to the centre, 
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feeling ahead before taking each step, 
holding its bushy tail high above its 
back, sniffing suspiciously now and then, 
and acting in a manner so solemn and 
earnest that those who stopped to watch 
it held their sides as they laughed long 
and loud. The wader would not go 
further than a depth above which it 
could keep its nose dry and it was so 
timorous that nuts thrown within 6 inch- 
es of its muzzle floated beyond its reach 
before it could decide what to do in the 
matter. Then it slowly put about and 
waded up-stream to a shallow—holding 
first one, then the other paw, out of wa- 
ter and shaking it comically. Just then 
a nut fell above it and floated alongside, 
and, grabbing its prize, the now wet and 
cold little Bushy Tail waded back to the 
sand bar, climbed a limb, sought a favor- 
able spot and hastened to eat its well- 
earned dinner. One who witnessed this 
said he had often noticed, both in woods 
and in parks, that squirrels which never 
hesitate to make long jumps from tree 
to tree seem to doubt their ability to 
spring across a bit of water only a few 
feet in width. 

West of the Mere some underground 
work was at that time being done, and 
to facilitate it the excavated earth was 
carried some distance in buckets by 
means of an overhead trolley operated 
by steam. The main steel cable of this 
trolley was 1% inches in diameter. It 
was suspended between two towers, one 
of which was on a hill not far from the 
Block House, while the other was near 
110th Street, the cable hanging high 
above one of the most frequented drives 
in the park. Perhaps the span of the wire 
was 400 ft. Late one afternoon a squir- 
rel (which evidently wanted to go to its 
nest but was afraid to cross the drive- 
way from west to east in the face of the 
stream of vehicles then passing) climbed 
a tree, jumped to the steel cable and 
started across toward the trees on the 
eastern side of the driveway. Now and 
then it stopped to gaze about it and 
down at the throng of equipages, then 
scuttled along the cable again. About 
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that time the trolley-hanger and its huge 
bucket came rolling swiftly down the 
cable toward the squirrel, making the 
cable vibrate violently, much to the con- 
sternation of the little traveler, which 
thereupon turned tail and ran for its life 
toward safety at the western end of the 
big wire. For 50 ft. or more the chase 
was a stern one, with the huge hanger 
about 4 ft. behind and gaining steadily, 
but shortly afterward the squirrel looked 
back and found its late pursuer retreat- 
ing in the direction from whence it came, 
whereupon Bushy Tail again sought to 
cross and again the trolley-hanger—in 
the regular course of its travels to and 
from the excavation and the dump carts 
—chased it back. This was repeated 
several times. Now it seemed Bushy 
Tail must certainly be crushed under the 
heavy wheels of the hanger or be com- 
pelled to jump far down into the drive- 
way, but it escaped each time and finally 
took up its stand over the west side of 
the drive, where it seemed to take deep 
interest in all that passed beneath; then, 
returning to its starting point, it descend- 
ed to the ground, searched for and found 
a nut it had previously buried, found a 
perch in a tree and ate the nut as calmly 
as though nothing out of the ordinary 
had occurred. Perry D. FRAZER. 


WEB WEAVERS. 








Spiders are appropriately called ‘‘spin- 
ners” and ‘‘weavers” and “natural 
bridge builders.” Under a microscope 
we see that they have 8 eyes, also 4 
pairs of long legs, which end in sharp 
claws, varying in shape and size accord- 
ing to the different species. Sometimes 
there are tiny hooks covering the leg 
up to the first joint, with which the 
spider arranges the cords she spins into 
any shape desired. In some of these 
feet there is a little slit. This is the out- 
let of certain sacs, wherein the spider se- 
cretes poison; so that, when she has 
caught a fly in her sharp claws, she can 
pour deadly fluid into the wounds she 
makes, thus subduing her victim easily. 
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The spinning apparatus is found in 
the base of the abdomen, in the shape of 
4 or 6 little protuberances, each about 
the size of a pin’s head. It is from these 
spinnerets, as they are called, that the 
spider draws its web. In a large gland 
is secreted a fluid which is the substance 
of the threads which form the spider’s 
web. If a common spider be examined 
the little protuberances may be readily 
seen. Each of these is provided with a 
great many tiny tubes which communi- 
cate with the gland. Each of these 
tubes emits at the will of the spider an 
exceedingly fine thread from the liquids 
secreted by the gland. The thread from 
each protuberance unites while yet sticky 
with the threads from the others. From 
each is drawn at least 1,000 tiny threads ; 
and, as the spider has 6 protuberances, 
there are 6,000 or more separate threads, 
that, all uniting at about 1-10 of an inch 
from the body of the spider, form a line 
of 6,000 strands, and that is the thread 
we see the spider use for his web. It 
takes about 20,000 such threads laid 
side to make a ribbon 1 inch broad; 
and, as each thread contains 6,000 
strands, it would require 150,000,000 to 
make an inch in width. It takes 4,000,- 
ooo threads from the minutest sorts of 
spiders to make a thread the thickness 
of 1 of the hairs of the human head. 

Spiders’ thread, thickness for thick- 
ness, is actually stronger than cast iron, 
almost as strong as copper. Weight for 
weight, it is even stronger than steel. 
Spiders’ threads are used to support 
small weights in several delicate scien- 
tific instruments. The French Govern- 
ment has stations in Madagascar where 
spider silk is woven into the most beau- 
tiful and the strongest fabric for its 
weight anywhere manufactured. 

Spiders usually live alone, and very 
wonderful are the homes made by some 
species. The mother carries her bag of 


eggs about with her wherever she goes, 
for, unlike other insects, a perfect spider 
comes out of the egg when it is hatched, 
and afterwards undergoes no change ex- 
This takes place 


cept to cast its skin. 
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several times during its life. The moth- 
er spider carefully tends and feeds her 
young until they have changed their 
first skins, when she turns them out to 
take care of themselves. 

In tropical countries there is a ground 
spider called mygale, or sometimes “bird 
spider” from a belief that it attacks and 
devours small birds. This, of all spi- 
ders, is perhaps worthy of the most at- 
tention, its patience, industry and intelli- 
gence being remarkable. It is easy to 
discover the home of an ordinary spider, 
but even a practised eye often fails to 
discover the entrance to the house of 
the mygale. She generally selects a 
sloping bank, and begins the formation 
of her nest by boring in the earth a 
round hole, varying from 4 to 10 inches 
in depth, and about 1 inch in circumfer- 
ence. All the excavated earth is car- 
ried out of the hole in tiny pellets, and 
used by the spider when she makes the 
wonderful little trap-door with which 
she closes and secures her dwelling. 
When the hole has been carefully 
scooped out, the mygale proceeds to 
spin on the rough walls a beautiful tap- 
estry. This consists of 3 layers of web 
—the last one woven of soft silk—and 
in this delicate nest she lays her eggs 
and nurtures her young. The most cu- 
rious part of her dwelling, however, is 
the door, made to exactly fit the top of 
the tube or opening. This species of 
spider does not obtain its food by weav- 
ing a web to ensnare its prey, but when 
hungry goes on a food-seeking expedi- 
tion. 

Far up in the mountains of Ceylon 
there is a spider that spins a web like 
bright yellowish silk, the central net of 
which is 5 feet in diameter, while the 
supporting lines or guys, as they are 
called, measure sometimes 10 or 12 ft. 
Riding quickly in the early morning, 
one may dash right into it, the stout 
threads twining round his face like a 
thick veil, while, as the creature who has 
woven it takes up her position in the 
middle, she generally catches him right 
n the face, and, though she seldom 
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bites or stings, the contact of the large 
body and legs is anything but pleasant. 
If the rider forgets himself and tries to 
catch her, then bite she will, and, though 
not venomous, her jaws are as powerful 
as a bird’s beak, and one is not likely to 
forget the encounter. The bodies of 
these spiders are very handsome, being 
bright gold or scarlet underneath, while 
the upper part is covered with the most 
delicate slate-colored fur. So strong are 
the webs that birds the size of larks are 
frequently caught, and even the small 
but powerful scaly lizard falls a victim. 
A writer says that he has often sat and 
watched the yellow monster—measur- 
ing, when waiting for its prey, with legs 
stretched out, fully 6 inches—striding 
across the middle of the net, and noted 
the rapid manner in which it winds its 
stout threads round the unfortunate cap- 
tive. It usually throws the coils about 
the head until the victim is first blinded 
and then choked. In many unfrequent- 
ed, dark nooks of the jungle one comes 
across most perfect skeletons of small 
birds caught in these terrible snares. 

A miner may be superstitious, but he 
is as plucky a man as breathes. One 
creature, however, most of them shy at 
sight of. This is the great bloated 
white spider, which rustles along the 
walls of the shaft and disappears into 
some cleft in the rock. Naturalists for 
a long time would not believe that these 
spiders were really cave dwellers. They 
declared that they were merely ordinary 
spiders that had fallen or crept into the 
mines. But at last one was brought to 
a famous naturalist and found by him to 
be absolutely without eyes. This proved 
beyond doubt that for centuries the 
creature’s ancestors had lived beyond 
the reach of sunlight. 

A spider, even if he does live in the 
depths of the earth, must eat, and more 
recently this one’s prey has been dis- 
covered. It is a sort of small beetle. 
Another scorpion-like insect, called the 
blotherus, also takes his blind way over 
the rocks and stalks by sound and touch 
the same prey. Frank H. Sweet. 
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MOOSE AND CARIBOU 


Br. LL, As 


Moose hunting is a necessity to the 
fur trader on the McQuestion, for with- 
out moose meat his larder would often 
go bare. Though but little known, the 
McQuestion is a beautiful river. It is 
a tributary of the Stewart, and the 
Stewart also performs the same service 
for the Yukon. 

The Alaskan moose is the largest 
representative of the deer tribe. So it 
is no wonder that he makes the pho- 
tographer (who posed, while his com- 
panion took off the camera cap) look 
so small between his antlers. He has 
been killed weighing 1,000 Ibs., but his 
average weight is from 600 to 700. His 
fur is darker and his antlers larger 
than those of his brothers as found in 
Maine and Canada. 

In the early fall the moose wanders 
around on the hills, among the timber 
and brush. In the summer (as in the 
photo here shown) he selects the 
swamps and swales for cooling off. He 
travels in bands of 5 or 6 only. The 
flesh is stronger in flavor than that of 
the caribou, but fetches the same price 
(frozen) in Dawson. If killed too late 
in the spring for the ice journey, the 
hunter dries it in the sun for market. 

The caribou of the illustration is 
also a summer caribou. It is then that 
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he almost comes to the hunter by the 
side of the water almost as if wishing 
to be shot. They migrate in large 
herds, there being sometimes over 100 
to a single band. In the spring they 
are hunted above timber line and occa- 
sionally in the timber. When they 
make their winter crossings on the ice, 
they lift their feet like high-stepping 
horses, often over 3 or 4 ft. of snow at 
each step. Nothing slackens them; on 
they go, never letting up. Their leg 
muscles are wonderful, but a tough 
morsel to chew on. They are shot at 
from 200 to 300 yds., but are never 
hunted with dogs. The native sleigh 
dogs are no good for this purpose; they 
would frighten all the caribou away. 
So the great thing is to leave them tied 
up. If one of the dogs gets a chance, 
he will go off on his own account and 
give a great chase through snow 3 ft. 
deep. The caribou is “ Megaleep” in 
certain Indian vernaculars. The Meg- 
aleep leaders keep school in a very 
amusing way for their youngsters, 
when they are taught to jump and how 
to follow their leader. Photographer 
Freeman is himself a splendid big- 
game shot. 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Of all the best times of my life, the 
most pleasant was spent along the 
coast of Florida, in company with 
Ben Fogli (now keeping a summer re- 
sort on the banks of the Kankakee at 
Thayer, Ind.). Arriving at St. Augus- 
tine, we chartered a cat-rigged yacht, 
in charge of an old darky, called Cap- 
tain Doe. He was an old residenter 
and knew the waters of the Mantanzas 
River from start to finish. After 
learning what we required of him, he 
said the marsh along the north beach 
wah jest *bout full of ’em, “but yuh 
eain’t git ’em, aftaly yuh done kill ’em. 
I guess de bes’ plan is to taik a small 
boat along and lay in de marsh and 
kill ’em as dey comes up to feed. 
Black ducks is powerful plenty just 
now, suah! I done killed 27 myself 
yisterday.” Following Doc’s sugges- 
tion, we procured a light boat and 
started for the feeding grounds. I was 
shooting an L. C. Smith 10-gauge, 
while: old Doe had an old-fashioned 
muzzle-loader of about 8-gauge and 20 
Ibs. weight. “In the name of sport, 
Doc, what do you call that thing?” I 
asked. “Dat, sah, is one ob the guns 
what whipped de Spaniards, and I 
nevah use no othah. I wouldn’t swap 
dat old friend foh a dozen ob dem ma- 
chine guns.” 

Just then Ben remarked there was 
a diver ahead. Breaking the gun and 
loading with empty shells, I was about 
to snap, when my arm was caught by 
Doc: “ You’d done be wastin’ shells; 
dat duck ud be 6 ft. undah watah be- 
foh de shot cud reach him.” I ex- 
plained to Doc, and snapped the cap. 
Quick as a flash the duck dived. In 
a few seconds he came to the surface, 
and I snapped another cap and down 
he went again. I kept this up for 
some time, until the diver ceased to 
take alarm. As I started to insert a 
loaded shell, Doc says, “Use my gun, 
kaze its a suah killah.” To humor 
him, I complied, though it was like 
placing a field piece in position for a 
sham battle. “If he flies, shoot a 
trifle high and vou suah will git him.” 
I followed his directions to the letter 
and was conscious of an awful crash, 
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an immense volume of smoke, and of 
taking a seat in the boat—and not an 
upholstered one at that. But O glad- 
ness! the diver was ours. “I done 
guess mah ole gun shoots some jit,” 
said Doc. “No wonder the Spaniards 
were whipped,” said I, “if they had to 
stand in front of those things.” I was 
saying more than this, and not in 
Spauish, either, when Doc broke in 
with: “Dat divah am fine eatin’— 
good bit bettah dan de loon; yuh can 
heah one now, ef yuh listens close.” 
We listened and presently heard a 
cry something like the bark of a dog 
ending with a wild maniacal laugh. 
“Ugh!” said Doc, “I doan’ laik to 
heah it. On a dahk night,it—” 

“Hear the thunder,” broke in Ben 
suddenly. ‘ 

“Umph!” said Doe, with a snort, 
“why, bless you, Cap, dat ain’t thun- 
dah—dat’s black ducks. Some un 
done stahted ’em up. It’s the beatin’ 
of dar wings on de watah what makes 
dat thundah. Dah dey go now”—and 
he pointed to a long, low, swiftly mov- 
ing black cloud that was going down 
the river. “Jes’ wait a bit, Cap— 
dah’s a bunch of duck right ahead. 
Here,” continued Doc—passing his 
Spanish terror to Ben—*“taik mah 
gun; she shoots suah and _  nevah 
misses.” Your humble servant pro- 
ceeded to disrobe (so as to be in readi- 
ness to lend assistance to his friend) 
but Ben, having noticed how the old 
gun had acted up in the hands of 
Yours Truly, declined with thanks— 
saying the Smith was good enough for 
him. 

“Puck shootin’ is sure-nough fine 
spoht,” said Doc—“lots bettah dan 
nettin’ um. Ducks is nuthin’ to what 
dey was 20 years ago. I done seed 
um covah more dan 3 acres of watah 
and so thick yuh cud nevah see no 
watah ’tween um. Guess we had bet- 
tah put in heah.” ‘The boat’s bow 
was turned toward an opening in the 
marsh and we pushed a short way into 
the rushes. 

“Dis is as good a place as any,” said 
Doc; “we can lay heah behind the 
grass and dey cain’t see us an’ we 
kin see dem. Les see: tide is on de 
ebb an’ dey begin to come ashore when 
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de tide’s low, so dey can get de young 
shoots and worms easier.” We could 
hear the Quack! quack! quack! of the 
ducks as they moved slowly in toward 
us. How our hearts beat as we sat 
waiting for them! Soon we caught 
sight of a dark group, paddling along. 
They came to within 200 yds. of us and 
stopped, and then they started down 
the river. O misery! but they stop 
again, and, this time, come right 
toward us. Nearer and nearer they 
come. Our fingers are on the triggers 
and we silently pray that Doc won’t 
use his Spanish exterminator. We 
part the rushes, thankful the wind is 


“Old Ponce is a ter- 
I guess I done got 10 or 
Pulling out, we find 11 fine 


effect whatever. 
ror suah. 
moah.” 
fat birds. 
“Yander’s a heavy sea fog,” said 
Doe; “we mighty nigh foh miles from 
the yacht and the fog is coming fast, 
and if we-all doan want to get cotched 
we better be gettin’ down shore.” 
Sure enough the fog was driving 
fast and the wind was freshening. 
We were sorry to give up the sport 
so soon, but we had to submit. Doc 
bent to the oars and the boat fairly 
flew under his vigorous strokes; but 
it was no use, for in a short time we 








ALASKA GAME.—A Majestic Spread of Antlers (Moose), 





toward us. We both aim—one to the 
right; the other, to the left. At a 
signal we fire—giving them the left 
as they rise—and have the pleasure 
of picking up 17 dead birds. We now 
take up a position a short distance 
up the river, and do not have long to 
wait before a flock comes sailing over 
us. I cut loose and knock down a 
few—can’t say how many; for, follow- 
ing the discharge of my gun, there 
came a tremendous roar, and we turn 
around, expecting to see Doc in the 
water or lying senseless in the boat 
but the old thing seemed to have no 


were in the very thickest of the fog. It 
was so heavy we could scarcely see 10 
ft. ahead. Bye and bye we were fairly 
bewildered. -We knew the shore was 
on our left; but, somehow, we could 
not hear the waves washing on the 
beach. We must be going wrong. 
Doc stopped rowing and sounded with 
an oar. It touched bottom. He rowed 
about 100 yds. and sounded again. 
The water was shallower. We kept 
on and soon had the satisfaction of 
hearing the breakers. “Now,” said 
Doe, “I done reckon we-uns bettah go 
ashore an’ make the boat fast. Dar’s 
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a ditch jes’ below, an’ if we tried to 
cross it, we mought git lost again. 
We can go up to old Deacon Farns- 
worth’s cabin till mawnin’.. Ef 1 
knows right, we ain’t fur from dar 
now.” 

We made the boat fast and started 
for the Deacon’s. In order to reach 
the same, we had to climb a steep 
bank; there was no going around it. 
The marsh was at one end and the 
ditch at the other. “It’s like climbin’ 
a greased pole,” said Doc, “but it’s got 
to be did. Mind yoah feet gemmen,” 
he said (when he got nearly to the 
top), “kaze, ef you don’t down you 
goes.” No sooner were the words out 
of his mouth than his feet went from 
under him and he slid gracefully and 
‘apidly to the bottom. The old man 
toiled up again, with his gun grasped 
tightly in his hand; then he took the 
lead and brought us through great 
bunches of Spanish bayonet and scrub 
palmetto and stumps of trees until our 
shins and legs were in awful shape; 
but, at last, we saw a light. We ham- 
mered at the door some time before 
we were admitted, and then the sight 
of a fire in the old-fashioned fireplace 
repaid us for all our trouble, and 
when we were stretched out on the 
floor with our feet to the fire, we were 
the most comfortable beings on earth. 
In the morning we had a hearty break- 
fast of corn-bread and fried razorback, 
and then took leave of our kindly host, 
the Deacon. We found our boat all 
right, and, shoving off, we headed for 
the yacht—about a mile distant. On 
counting over the spoils, we found 
we had 1 diver and 37 black duck, 
which, considering the fog, was a very 
good afternoon’s sport. We also ar- 
ranged with Doc for a fishing trip—of 
which | propose telling the Sports 
Afield family in the near future. 

Chicago, Lil. W. S. Morean. 
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CHICKENS, SNIPE, PLOVER AND DUCKS. 








In spite of a very wet season, which 
commonly means a short hatch for 
birds that nest on the ground, we had 
a fair crop of prairie chickens in some 
localities near here; though in others, 
a mile or two away, you could hunt all 
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day and never raise a bird. During the 
past season the writer spent 3 or 4 
hours on each of the 7 trips he was out 
with different parties. The largest bag 
was 15 birds and the smallest was 4— 
but we invariably had a good time and 
‘ame home satisfied. Jacksnipe re- 
mained with us throughout the sum- 
mer, but I only once found them very 
numerous. I was passing the swamp 
and*had only 4 loads of No. 8 shot, 
flushed about 25 jacks in as many min- 
utes, and then “cut out” snipe shoot- 
ing and went on to the stubble, for I 
found getting onto their corkscrew 
curves with No. 4s was a pretty diffi- 
cult business. Where there are patches 
of virgin prairieland the grass plover 
hatched in goodly numbers and occa- 
sionally we find a bunch of “ golden- 
backs” as a reminder of old times. 
Of the ducks that breed here, we 
have the bluewing and greenwing teal, 
the spoonbill, and, this year, a good 
many mallards; so we have enjoyed 
duck shooting since Sept. 1. The early 
migration was not heavy, owing to the 
almost perfect weather, and our sports- 
men could only wait with all the pa- 
tience at their command for the com- 
ing of a morning that would bring a 
northwest wind, laden with fleecy 
snow or stinging sleet. For with 
weather such as this, come the big 
ring-necked honker and the mallard 
and the pintail—all newly arrived 
from good King Edward’s American 
Provinces. Jno. B. JOHNSTON. 
Buffalo Center, Iowa. 








THE LOST SPRING. 

In company with my father I spent 
last summer in the far Northwest, and 
some of our experiences may be inter- 
esting to the readers of Sports AFIELD. 
After visiting friends at Tacoma and 
Seattle, we started east. Leaving the 
main line of the’ Northern Pacific at 
Spokane, we took the cut off through 
the mountains to Wallace and Mis- 
soula—stopping for a week’s visit at 
William Raney’s ranch, in one of 
the picturesque valleys of the Coeur 
D’Aléne country, near Harrison, Idaho. 
A beautiful deep lake, a mile wide, 
filled with fish and fringed with water 
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lilies, is formed by an enlargement of 
the river before it debouches into the 
larger lake at Harrison. The surround- 
ing mountains are covered with pine 
forests, the logs of which are carried 
by chutes into the lake, where they are 
formed into “booms” and_ thence 
floated down-stream to the mills. Al- 
though it is the latter part of July, the 
strawberry season is just closing and 
by looking closely plenty of the luscious 
berries may be found, while raspber- 
ries, both red and black (three times 
the size of those at home), are being 
gathered for market. The cattle are 





morning and does not get dark until 9, 
the days were all too short. 

Father had long wished to kill a 
bear; so a hunt was arranged with this 
object in view. From a Swede named 
Johnson, we learned that away on top 
of Bald Mountain bear were to be 
found, and plenty of grouse. He ex- 
plained that near the summit a sur- 
veying party had blazed a trail, while 
locating the boundaries of an Indian 
reservation, and that near this trail a 
spring of water could be found—the 
only water in all that part of the moun- 
tains. A pack-horse from the ranch 











ALASKA GAME.—A Cow Moose in Summer Time, 


Photo by H. L. FREEMAN, Alaska. 





fed on hay during the winter but are 
turned loose in the mountains during 
the summer. They are not herded, 
being allowed to return of their own 
accord when the snow heralds the 
approach of winter. At the ranch we 
were met by the entire Raney house- 
hold, and the best week of our vaca- 
tion begins. Fishing in the river, 
searching for relics in the Indian bury- 
ing grounds, and hunting on the moun- 
tains, make up a round of pleasurable 
excitement, and although, in that high 
latitude, it is daylight at 3 in the 


was loaded with a canvas for shelter 
and a good supply of provisions, and at 
an early hour in the morning Father, 
Uncle and myself set forward. Uncle 
carried his trusty Winchester, I was 
armed with my .82 Marlin, while Father 
carried a shotgun for grouse. As we 
passed a ranch, just before le&ving the 
wagon road, the owner asked Uncle to 
bring his horses in from the mountains, 
if he happened to see them. (It proved 
afterwards that this was a good thing 
for us tenderfeet.) The horses were 
found before going far. They were 
quite gentle, and, although we had 
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neither a bridle nor saddle, I was glad 
to climb on the back of one of them 
with only a rope to guide it by. This 
was sufficient, however, as it readily 
followed the pack animal up the steep 
trail. Father’s wind soon gave out and 
he climbed onto the other horse with- 
out even a rope. By 9 o'clock we had 
reached the last watering place, until 
we should find the spring described by 
our friend the Swede (which we hoped 
to reach by 1 o’clock). Here a halt 
was made, the horses were watered, 
and every one drank all the water he 
could hold. Then the real climb be- 
gan—and such a climb! For a while 
there was an old Indian trail that 
wound in and out among the trees that 
kept one busy dodging limbs and 
avoiding being crushed against the 
trees. After a while we came to a 
ledge of stone. It looked like the 
dumping ground of some giant lime 
kiln. Here coneys were seen among 
the rocks and near the base we found 
the first mountain huckleberries—a 
most peculiar fruit, seeming to com- 
bine the flavors of half-a-dozen well 
known berries, and when eaten will 
quench the most violent thirst. To us 
the stone ledge seemed an impassable 
barrier, but the Indian ponies had 
found a way and these mountain 
horses followed it step by step until it 
gave way to a long and narrow ridge 
called a hogback. From this point if 
there ever had been a trail it had been 
obliterated. Forest fires and fallen 
trees had left a tangle and net-work 
through which it seemed impossible to 
pass. With horses other than those 
raised in the mountains it would have 
been impossible. It was wonderful the 
way these animals climbed and jumped 
and picked their way through what 
looked at times like a log heap. Where 
the fires had not reached, the brush was 
at times almost impenetrable. With 
the bald top of the mountain always in 
view, we toiled onward and upward. 
As noon drew on the sun became hot 
and thirst returned. We began to look 
anxiously for the blazed trail, and, as 
it was more than a year old, we feared 
we might miss it. Such a trail is not 
a path but consists simply of a line of 
marks or blazes chopped on trees near 
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enough together so that before losing 
sight of one you can see the next one. 
After a short rest the search for the 
spring was begun, the trail being 
struck about noon and we were already 
beginning to imagine the comfort of 
‘amp and dinner. But, search as we 
would, the spring could not be found. 
Tying the horses, we clambered down 
the mountain and climbed wearily 
back again and threw ourselves down 
beside the horses in despair. Here we 
were within reach of the finest hunting 
and not a drop of water. The sun was 
hot and our unaccustomed exercise 
brought on an intolerable thirst. Our 
tongues were parched and all ambition 
deadened. The idea of giving up our 
three days’ hunt and returning to the 
ranch was painful, but there was no 
alternative. With scarcely a word we 
mounted our saddleless steeds and 
started back. We were too exhausted 
to walk and could only cling to our 
horses’ manes while they followed the 
back trail as faithfully as a hound 
would follow game. 

It was nearly 4 o’clock when we 
reached the place where we had taken 
our last drink, 7 hours before. Water 
never tasted so good: we drank and 
drank and drank, without once think- 
ing that we had not eaten since 3 
o’clock that morning. After eating a 
lunch and shooting a bag of grouse in 
the woods, we concluded to give up the 
hunt and return to the ranch. Asa 
storm was brewing, we hastily packed 
up and started down the mountain. 
Before going far the storm struck us 
and in a few minutes the trail was 
piled with hailstones and the air in- 
tensely cold. The hail was small, how- 
ever, and we found abundant shelter 
under the everhanging boughs of a fir 
tree. The sun was soon shining and 
ere long we reached the ranch. Our 
clothing was in strings and we were 
all worn out, but we had had an expe- 
rience long to be remembered. We 
found, on further questioning Mr. 
Johnson, that we had been within a 
few rods of the spring but the fallen 
timber and growth of vegetation had 
prevented our finding it. We intend 
to try it again next summer and confi- 
dently hope for better results. 

Fort Scott, Kans. Cart RANEY. 
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ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER. 


THE TRUE STORY OF A BOY’S LIFE. — 


Part I. 


By J. R. KING. 


EARLY 23 years ago, in a lane 
between hes avily fruited Califor- 
nian orchards, a little knot of 
people were bidding good-bye to two 
adventurous youths. They were just 
seiting out on a journey of 1,500 miles 
down the southern coast of California, 
and thence eastward into the wild and 
picturesque country along the Mexican 
border. 

The boys were young law students, 
and their ambitious feet were seeking 
easier roads to fame and fortune than 
the familiar ways of San José. George 
Miller was a handsome fellow with 
delicate, womanish hands, and dark, 


wavy hair hanging about his shoul- 
ders. His companion belonged to 


a more hardy and muscular type. 
Although scarcely 18, he was 6 ft. tall, 
broad shouldered and vigorous. How 
his heart turned toward that wild and 
fascinating life in Arizona! I well 
remember his hunger for adventure 
and his high hopes of fortune, for I 
am he—now wiser and older grown. 
George and I had read law in the same 
office, and, in our leisure hours, I had 
talked enthusiastically of the untold 
wealth of Arizona’s mines and of the 
Spaniards with princely incomes from 
great bands of cattle and sheep. Nor 
had I failed to mention the lovely 
seforitas sitting in the soft, southern 
twilights, singing to the plaintive 
strains of the guitar. Such talk soon 
inflamed his imagination and he 


offered to be my comrade in any ven- 
ture. 

With the impetuosity of youth, 
which knows neither prudence nor 
patience, we decided to start at once. 
Our means were limited and the morn- 
ing we bade our relatives farewell we 
had only $5.00 in our pockets. We 
were to make the trip overland. I had 
provided a buckboard wagon and an 
old bay mare that my father had 
raised from a colt. She was greatly 
beloved by all members of our family 
and many were the affectionate pats 
given her in good-bye. George had 
secured an old musket that kicked so 
violently that it threatened the life 
of the unsuspecting operator. To this 
outfit we added a butcher knife, coffee 
pot, frying pan, bread and a side of 
bacon. Thus equipped we felt pre- 
pared for any emergency, and in 
high hopes, bade San José good-bye. 
Southward to Los Angeles we followed 
closely along the coast. This route 
is probably one of the most beautiful 


and interesting in the world. For 
days our road lay along the sandy 


Pacific and often the 
gentle waters would ripple about the 
old mare’s feet. We traveled over the 
broad sands, with the wide waters on . 
our right, and the wide peace and 
beauty filling our young hearts. 
Again, our road lay a few miles inland, 
over undulating hills and through fer- 
tile valleys waving with grain and 
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corn. We slept under the stars wher- 
ever night overtook us. Good camping 
spots, with water and abundant grass 
for our horse, were easily found. With 
the old musket, we killed rabbits and 
quail, with which that country then 
abounded. It was no uncommon sight 
to see an acre of ground black with 
quail feeding, and, firing blindly into 
such a dense flock, we would kill 7 or 8 
at a shot. 

One day our money gave out and 
we needed bread. Fortunately we 
espied a threshing machine in a field 
and asked for work. The foreman put 
us on the stacks with ten or twelve 
men, to pitch grain to -a steam 
threshing thresher—the hardest kind 
of work. Our soft muscles were un- 
used to such severe labor and very soon 
our hands were blistered with grasp- 
ing the fork handle. We puffed and 
perspired as we waded about on the 
stack, knee-deep in the straw, and fed 
the hungry machine. That night we 
placed our bed too near a pig pen and 
the fleas kept us from sleeping a wink. 
Before daylight we arose and debated 
whether we should work that day. As 
we needed the money, we concluded to 
work. It was a day of most excruci- 
ating pain and misery to tired limbs, 
unrested after a night of combat with 
fleas. Each received $2.00 a day, and 
we continued our journey with 8 hard- 
earned dollars in our pockets. 

We went down the coast, through 
the beautiful towns of San Luis Obis- 
po, Lompoc, Santa Barbara, San 
Buena Ventura and Los Angeles. We 
saw the celebrated orange groves of 
Los Angeles and of Riverside. Then 
we pressed eastward to San Bernar- 
dino, and not far southeast of that 
city came to the verge of the Colo- 
rado Desert. At no distant geologi- 
‘al age this desert was very probably 
the bed of a part of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. The arid plains lie bleached 
and parched under the tropic sun and, 
in some parts, the desert is 250 ft. 





-below sea level. 


Not long after leaving San Bernar- 
dino, we came to the worst part of 
our road—a stretch of 30 miles of 
deep, soft sand and not a stream or 
spring the whole distance. As the 
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weather was very warm, we decided 
to rest that day and travel during the 
cool night time. We stopped at the 
last spring on the edge of the desert 
and filled our canteen. At twilight 
we hitched up old Dolly and followed 
the faint wheel marks out on the 
desert. We rode for a few miles until 
the wheels cut to the hubs in the 
sands and the old mare floundered and 
stfuggled so with the load, that, in 
sheer pity, we clambered out reluc- 
tantly and walked. Even with the 
buckboard thus lightened, we feared 
she would sink down utterly exhausted 
before the 30 miles were covered. 

Soon Miller began to complain bit- 
terly of the sand in hiS shoes. He 
lagged behind and held to the buck- 
board, to save his failing strength. 
When we had walked about ten miles, 
he declared that he could go no further. 
I had been walking ahead of Dolly 
and was very tired and longed to sink 
down on the sand to sleep. Should 
we stop to rest and finish the 30 miles 
by daylight? Our canteen was empty, 
and, with the fierce sunlight, would 
come fiercer thirst. We dared not 
stop. Miller climbed into the buck- 
board and curled up on the seat. I 
hoped that old Dolly had strength 
enough to travel on with this added 
burden. If she failed us, and daylight 
found us still on the desert, how we 
might suffer from thirst and the in- 
tolerable heat! Tying the lines to the 
hames, I trudged onward with aching 
limbs and blistered feet. Old Dolly 
followed with her nose close to my 
elbow. She, too, seemed to feel the 
pathos and utter loneliness of those 
starlit, desert silences. Miller slept 
the heavy sleep of exhaustion and 
Dolly and I walked onward in silent, 
miserable comradeship. The road 
stretched on interminably over the 
white sands. 

I was ready to faint with fatigue 
and loneliness, and, to heighten my 
misery, my hitherto vague fears of the 
night and the desert began to assume 
definite forms. I reasoned that the 
country was infested with Indians 
and Mexicans, who, while considered 
friendly and harmless, might become 
very unfriendly to lone travelers at 
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night. The more I thought of this the 
more the pulseless air seemed to op- 
press me with forebodings. The very 
crunching of -the wheels in the sand 
seemed unnecessarily loud.  Fright- 
ful shadowy forms seemed lurking and 
skulking all around me. On approach- 
ing nearer, these forms resolved them- 
selves into cactus, which, on the 
Colorado Desert, grows from 8 to 10 ft. 
high. In the night, one post-like var- 
iety has the semblance of a man, while 
other kinds, grotesquely branched, 
look like weird horsemen. The cactus 
plants looming in the starlight on that 
lonely desert were calculated to in- 
spire awe and terror in a more 
experienced mind than that of an 
untraveled boy. 

Through this night of imaginary hor- 
rors, I trudged on. About daybreak 
I heard most unearthly sounds and 
my worst fears were realized. We 
were passing through a dense thicket 
of mesquite bushes, when we were 
startled by the beating of tin pans 
and a weird chant by many voices 
not far distant. The noise awakened 
Miller, who tumbled out of the buck- 
board in great alarm. We stopped 
and held a frightened consultation. 
Evidently we were near a band of 
Indians and we concluded from the 
powwow that they were thirsting for 
blood and even on the war-path. The 
old mare pricked up her ears and 
moved about uneasily. With trem- 
bling hands, Miller snatched up the 
musket and cocked it. We tried to 
face the situation bravely. With 
strained ears and tense muscles we 
stood, awaiting instant attack. There 
was no escape for us. No doubt the 
braves had surrounded us before they 
began their hideous noises, and, feel- 
ing sure of us, were creeping in a nar- 
rowing circle upon us from the bushes. 
It was an inglorious death—waylaid 
in a mesquite thicket in the heart of 
the desert—but we were resolved to 
meet it bravely, when, not 20 yds. 
ahead of us, we heard a rooster’s lusty 
crow! Ear never heard a _ sweeter, 
cheerier sound. Were you ever lost, 
wandering in utter despair and men- 
aced by real or fancied dangers, when 
suddenly you heard that homely, home- 


like sound and knew you were safe 
near the homes of men? Then you can 
understand our joy and relief. Our 
fears dropped from us instantly and 
we looked at each other a little fool- 
ishly. “There’s a farmhouse near,” I 
said. I walked a little in advance and 
saw, in a clearing, a house, barns, and 
fields, lying snug and quiet in the 
early morning twilight. On a fence 
by the road stood a fine rooster, crow- 
ing lustily. 

The Indians still kept up a terrific 
din in the thicket not a hundred yards 
from the house, but the farmer’s fam- 
ily seemed to be sleeping undisturbed 
and unalarmed; so we concluded that 
the Indians were holding some inof- 
fensive wake or festival. We drove 
into the barnyard, unhitched Dolly 
and fed her, and, spreading our blank- 
ets on the hay, were soon fast asleep. 
We had slept only about an hour, when 
the farmer came to feed his stock and 
awakened us. I was so sore and stiff 
after the 30 mile walk through the 
soft sand that I could scarcely rise. 
Miller was nearly as footsore and 
weary. The farmer told us that near 
by was a rancheria of friendly Indians. 
A brave had died a few days before 
and they had held funeral services 
ever since. All the beating of pans 
and the monotonous chanting was in- 
tended to start the dead brave proper- 
ly on his way to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. The farmer treated us with 
great kindness. He gave us permis- 
sion to turn Dolly into a green alfalfa 
field. In this mesquite thicket a 
spring burst out of the sands, and 
the farmer used the little stream to 
irrigate his fields. His little green 
farm was a veritable oasis in the 
Great Desert. 

After a day’s rest with the hospita- 
ble farmer, we continued our journey 
in a southeasterly direction to Fort 
Yuma, at the confluence of the Colo- 
rado and Gila Rivers. It was a hard 
trip. I walked the whole distance of 
nearly two hundred miles, while Mil- 
ler rode and walked alternately. We 
kept close to the railroad, in order to 
get water at the lone railway water 
tanks, which the company kept filled 
with water brought from beyond the 
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desert. Travelers were welcome to take 
small quantities of the water stored in 
these tanks. There was a _ shorter 
route across the Colorado Desert, but 
as many travelers had died for want 
of water on that road, we kept the 
longer but safer way along the rail- 
road. As much as I loved Dolly, she 
tried my patience sorely. She was in- 
tensely afraid of an engine, and the 
moment the black, snorting monster 
came in sight, she began rearing and 
plunging and sometimes fell in the 
harness. Every time a train passed 
us, this scene was enacted, and Miller 
and I would quite exhaust ourselves 
in trying to hold and calm her. When 
we camped at night, Dolly seemed to 
feel with us the oppressive loneliness 
of the desert. If I went out of her 
sight, she would whinny pitifully and 
run about seeking me. I never tied 
her. When she was done feeding, she 
would come and lie down beside me, 
often with her head not a foot away 
from my pillow. I had so much faith 
in her affection and intelligence that 
I never feared that she might step or 
roll on me even accidentally. 

One day, about noon, we reached 
Fort Yuma, completing a 700-mile trip 
at an expense of about $13.00. The 
town of Yuma is across the Colorado 
River on the Arizona side. We 
crossed the river on a great bridge, 
and, after paying the toll, had only 
50 cents left. The little collection of 
adobe buildings called Yuma has been 
immortalized by Mark Twain in his 
“Roughing It” as the hottest place on 
earth. There were many Indians 
about town and the young braves 
were splendid types of physical man- 
hood. They wore nothing but bright 
colored breech clouts. The women 
wrapped bright hued calico about 
their bodies. It was a pretty sight to 
see the young’ men and maidens walk- 
ing hand in hand, laughing and chat- 
tering gayly, much in the fashion of 
lovers of a fairer race. 

We put old Dolly in a livery stable 
and walked about town. Miller met 
an old acquaintance from San José. 
I remained with them until evening, 
when I became so tired and low 
spirited that I excused myself, and, 
returning to the stable yard, lay down 


to rest under the buckboard. I was 
genuinely homesick for the first time 
in my life. I had gone supperless to 
bed, for we had decided to spend the 
50 cents for our breakfast. It was a 
very wretched and homesick boy who 
tossed on his bed of sand and shed a 
few tears as he thought of his distant 
home. 

Miller returned quite late and 
cheered me a little by saying that his 
friend had invited us to breakfast with 
him. His friend was running a stage 
line up the Colorado River to the Red 
Cloud Mine, and Miller felt confident 
that this man could help us get work. 
After breakfast we held a consulta- 
tion. We had learned that- we could 
not get work in Yuma. We were pen- 
niless. The stable bill was 50 cents 2 
day. There seemed no way out of our 
financial difficulties but to do the 
thing I had most dreaded—sell Dolly 
and the buckboard. The very thought 
of selling Dolly seemed to me like a 
crime. The heart of the boy was very 
tender, and even to this day the re- 
memberance of that sale causes a 
heart-ache. After much hesitation, I 
gave Miller permission to speak to his 
friend, who purchased Dolly and the 
buckboard for $60.00. For months I 
cherished the vain hope of buying her 
back. Faithful old Dolly! I am not 
ashamed of the tears I shed when I 
parted with her. 


“T CONSIDER your boys’ department,” 
writes a well-known Minnesota lawyer, 
“an excellent feature and we elder 
folk always feel that the youngsters 
are in good company when reading 
Sports AFIELD. Of all the mind pictures 
retained of life’s journey, none are so 
clear, so vivid, as the memory of one’s 
boyhood days. The old swimming hole 
by the hickory grove, across those hot 
summer grain fields; the gentle old bay 
mare and the spirited colt that none 
of us dared tackle but big brother; the 
dark, mossy woodlands, where the 
barefoot boy, stepping carefully, was 
sure to get a glimpse of scurrying 
squirrel or hurtling ruffed grouse; and, 
gilded by the rays of a setting sun, the 
old mill pond, with its enticing de- 
lights for the boy angler.” 
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WELL, the Man with the Typewriter 
has sold his ranch (likewise the pur- 
chaser, who was new to the South- 
west). He was fresh from the Yankee 
States and doubtless was “fresh” 
before he left them, for the changes in 
one’s ideas wrought by travel and 
sightseeing are flowers s of slow growth. 
“How mue ch for the whole thing?’ ” said 
he—“ ranch and stock?” “ What’s the 
price of prime beefsteak in Boston?” 
I queried; “ let’s make that the basis of 
this calculation. Pick an average crit- 
ter, butcher him and weigh the meat, 
and then multiply the value by the 
number of head bearing my brand. Tl 
throw in the ranch and cow ponies for 
good measure.” I could afford to do 
this, for I was grazing on public 
domain, and pretty near all of my 
ponies were strays that I had picked 
up from time to time—which was one 
reason why I didn’t accept his offer of 
$100 a month to stay with him as herd 
boss. Some other good fellow will 
profit by that snap, as long as it lasts 
—probably some one of my friends, for 
I warned the new man against placing 
confidence in a Mexican. After the 
trade, I pulled out to Old Man Gregg’s, 
to tell the folks Good-bye, and blessed 
if I didn’t run into a quilting bee, with 
every white woman within 20 miles on 
deck and ready to follow Mother 



































Gregg’s lead when she put in a special 
plea for a lock of my hair. “ We'll 
never see you again!” snubbed the dear 
old lady, with the corner of her apron 
in her eye. “Never any more!” sang 
the chorus, with a wild scramble for 
scissors and sheepshears. “For the 
Lord’s sake, ladies,” said I, “ don’t send 
aman of my age out in the cold world 
without a little frazzle of hair to brush 
and dye. Why can’t some of you cut 
up my spare shirt into quilt pieces, 
instead?” But, shucks! it was like 
arguing with a locoed steer. When the 
barber at Corpus Christi ran his hands 
over my head, he wanted to bet that 
I'd been through a Kansas cyclone. 
“They do the same way in tall timber, 
sometimes,” he said—* just tear up a 
patch here and leave one over yander. 
Scientists disagree about the why and 
how of it, but I reckon a full-grown 
cyclone ought to know its business. 
Set down, stranger, and I'll try to level 
up things in the wake of the storm.” 
* * * 

Back on the ranch I used to lay 
awake nights, pining for fried red 
snapper and broiled oysters, but now 
I find myself eating bull beef with the 
keenest of relish. Isn’t it funny how 
a fellow is forever grumbling at what 
he’s got and wanting something that 
is quite or nearly unobtainable? And 
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when, at last, the coveted fruit falls 
into his mouth, its flavor is as luscious 
and gratifying as that of a frozen snow- 
ball in midwinter. Maybe it was ever 
thus, since the time when Jacob rode 
herd for Laban and took his pay prin- 
cipally in blissful expectation. Verily, 
contentment is better than four aces 
with straight flushes barred, but man 
is of few ideas and full of kicks. 
* * * 

Oi! it’s funny! Last night one of 
my fellow guests at the hotel was tell- 
ing of what he saw on an excursion 
inland. “I treed a squirrel in a live- 
oak and tried to kill him with rocks, 
but he was too high.” “Of course,” 
remarked the listener. “This Eastern 
embroglio is playing the dickens all 
around. Everything is climbing out of 
sight since the Japs got their backs 
up.” “Oh, I don’t know,” dissented a 
disconsolate-looking party in black 
broadcloth; “from what happened to 
me this afternoon, I can’t see that a 
bobtail flush is worth any more than 
formerly.” And then the rest of us 
exchanged glances and smiled. 

* A a 

I want to notify my readers and 
admirers generally that the Sports 
Afield Man has been instructed to for- 
ward no more letters addressed to me 
in his care. Hereafter, mail of this 
character received at the office will be 
turned over to the junior stenographer 
for examination, and enclosures of 
postage stamps will be appropriated 
by her as a slight recompense for her 
trouble. As a word of warning to 
would-be correspondents, I will state 
that the young lady in question is a 
chemical blonde of remarkable ability 
as a conversationalist, who has two 
brothers on the reportorial staff of a 
sensational daily and another con- 
nected with a detective agency. With 
this short preamble, I will proceed to 
answer the last batch of communica- 
tions (sent me “Collect” via Pacific 
Express): 

INVENTOR.—Air guns charged with am- 
monia have not, to my knowledge, been ex- 
tensively used in street fights throughout 
the Southwest; neither have they been 
largely adopted by sheriffs, U. S. marshals 
and other peace officers. To introduce your 
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invention properly, give a practical demon- 
stration of its merits. If the idea pleases 
the boys, they will buy. In making prelim- 
inary arrangements with your undertaker, 
anywhere west of the Rio Grande, mention 
of my name will insure you prompt and 
satisfactory service. 

Happy Dave.—Scientists claim that bull- 
dogs bite because it is their nature so to 
do. Can’t tell you why they “let go”—no 
credible instance of this sort on record. 


G. SmirH.—Quite a number of William 
Smiths “ went to Arizona after the War ”— 
and a lot of them got more of it than they 
could carry away. Specify a few of your 
missing son’s characteristic traits, and I 
will advise whether it is worth while to 
continue the search. Also state whether 
his moral training was, up ta. the Govern- 
ment standard, and if he was quick on trig- 
ger. 

LITTLE SUNSHINE, MARIA F., WELL WISHER, 
Last CHANCE AND OTHERS.—I have no pho- 
tographs of myself for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. Any enterprising photographer can 
supply them at 50 cts. each, with an iron- 
clad guarantee of their authenticity. Only 
one photo to a purchaser, and no duplicates 
to individuals in the same town, neighbor- 
hood or locality. 

CorNER GroceR.—Treacle is unsalable in 
the Southwestern States. Molasses, sor- 
ghum and syrup have each their adherents 
and may be drawn, on order, from the same 
barrel. Substitution of ‘“ something else just 
as good” is advisable only when the pur- 
chaser is a non-combatant. 





Younc NatuRaAtist.—This correspondent 
asks if the pugnacity of the peccary is not 
popularly exaggerated? Can’t reply to this 
off-hand, but will examine. the next specimen 
encountered and report. Meanwhile, he can 
facilitate matters by supplying me with a 
technical dictionary and a map. 


LoNnNE YSABEL.—1. Your predilection for a 
pastoral life is commendable. 2. No’m, I 
don’t consider that one should become dead- 
ened to the poetry of existence after 1% 
scores of summers. Much depends upon the 
individual, the temperature of those sum- 
mers, and the sort of poetry preferred. 3. 
Can’t say that I particularly admire black 
eyes; they are sometimes painful and in- 
variably incite comment. 4. My favorite 


“ breakfast food is corn fritters with corn 


syrup, followed by a light snifter of corn 
whiskey. (I find this diet cornsoling under 
cornditions. ) 

” * * 


THE papers generally are giving the 
Associated Press réport of the death 
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of 30 men who attempted walking 
across an 80-mile desert in western 
Nevada. They were warned that there 
was hardly a chance of their getting 
across alive, but were misled by the 
report that a well had been dug on the 
route. The well was there, but its 
waters were poisonous. They reached 
it, drank, and died. So runs the story, 
and possibly it is true—or as nearly 
so as the press reports from the Far 
Southwest commonly are. Men have 
died of thirst, ere now, in crossing our 
arid belts. Their graves remain as con- 
vincing witnesses of the fact. Many of 
them deserved their fate, for they were 


foolhardy and would not listen to 
friendly warnings. The custom of 


placing would-be suicides under phys- 
ical restraint does not obtain in the 
wild regions of Arizona, Utah and 
Nevada. If a fellow sets his head to 
cross a desert, or butt a locomotive off 
the track, or interfere with the smooth 
and regular progress of a faro game, 
he hears the word “ Don’t” just about 
once, and that’s the end of it. That 
30 men should essay in a body such a 
perilous undertaking would seem little 
short of marvelous, were it not that 
among so large a number there is com- 
monly found some one determined and 
assertive spirit, who quietly takes the 
lead and induces the others to follow. 
Two or three men with interests in 
common will ordinarily decide, through 
consultation and comparison of ideas, 
upon a course of action, but a greater 
number must have a recognized leader, 
that they may profit by his mature 
judgment, and, too often, suffer for his 
mistakes. And so these 29 men blindly 
followed their leader into the desert 
and there miserably perished. 


* * * 


Diep of thirst! It is impossible to 
imagine a more fearful fate. Thirst 
claims its victim more speedily than 
starvation. He dies, ere his strength 


is sapped, cursing his helplessness. As 
the salty waters of “ Dead Man’s Well ” 
touched their lips, the members of this 
hapless party read their doom in each 
other’s eyes. Not a ray of hope for the 
most sanguine, save that their suffer- 
Hours of 


ings might speedily end. 


KEY NOTES. 
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agonizing torture for some of them; 
perchance days for those cursed with 
greater powers of endurance; and, for 
the last of all, the horrible knowledge 
of utter loneliness. Thank God for 
Death! the panacea of ,every ill— 
thrice welcome to all who. thirst and 
starve, whether in mid-desert or en- 
vironed by the amenities of civiliza- 
tion! Every trail has its Dead Man’s 
Well; every journey its disappoint- 
ments; and life is replete with trag- 
edies, more pitiful than that so lately 
staged in the Nevadan wilds and bear- 
ing no merciful promise of a speedy 
conclusion. 
* * * 

Tue Alaskan game laws are likely to 
be modified because of a growing 
belief that their enforcement would 
work disaster to the Indian tribes of 
that far-away region. To prohibit their 
killing game, is very much like inter- 
dicting the culture of wheat in Kansas 
or of white beans and yellow onions in 
Connecticut. These natives do not sub- 
sist wholly upon wild meat and fish, 
but it amounts to pretty much the 
same thing, since furs and skins are 
practically their sole commodities in 
trading with the White Man; hence 
they must hunt or starve and the lat- 
ter alternative must be avoided. I no- 
tice that Lieut. D. H. Jarvis, Collector 
at Sitka, advises giving the Indians a 
free hand with bears, sea lions and 
walrus; which strikes me as a most 
meager concession to the exigencies of 
the case. It would be a better plan to 
teach our wards to support themselves 
by some sort of manual labor before 
cutting off their present existing 
means of support. 

* * * 

I see that Charlie Russell, the cow- 
boy artist (some of whose paintings 
have been reproduced in earlier issues 
of Sports AFIELD, has turned his atten- 
tion to modeling in clay, and has been 
selected to design some of the statuary 
which will ornament the Montana 
Building at the World’s Fair. Indians, 
cowboys, bucking ponies and big game 
are his favorite subjects, whether in 
colors or in clay, and in his chosen 
line of art Charlie has few superiors. 
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It strikes me that squeezing clay into 
shape should be easier than slinging 
paint; for making mud pies is a craft 
that most of us have practiced in our 
infantile years, and if pies, why not 
Sioux warriors, broncos and grizzly 
bears? 
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* * *” 

A FEW more weeks or months will 
tell the tale whether Manchuria is to 
be effectually Japanned or filed away 
for good and all in full Russia binding. 
Whether or not the Americans, as a 
people, will get mixed up in the mud- 
dle, time alone can decide. The 
chances are that we will not. But, as 
individuals, a great many are scenting 
the battle from afar, and they will 
crowd up close to the firing line if 
given a ghost of a chance. The Anglo- 
Saxons are fighters “from away back ” 
and it is hard persuading them to keep 
out of a free-for-all scrimmage. Our 
most ardent peace advocates are as 
hot-blooded as the rest and can hit as 
hard and shoot as straight when occa- 
sion offers. “The fight isn’t ours, and 
we have no call to excite ourselves 
about it,’ said a clerical looking indi- 
vidual to me this morning; “I am an 
advocate of universal peace, and these 
fool street-corner exhorters, who .think 
Uncle Sam should carry a chip on his 
shoulder, ought to be knocked in the 
head and pitched into Nueces Bay.” 
And of course I agreed with him. (It 
was the safer plan.) 


*% * * 


I vistreD Galveston the other day, 
and was down at the wharf, watching 
a tramp steamer discharge its cargo of 
Argentine hides, when an able seaman 
appeared in the offing and bore down 
upon me under full sail. He was Eng- 
lish by his figurehead, but his rigging 
had the rakish cut of a privateer and 
there were apparent signs that he had 
recently been in action with a better or 
more heavily armed adversary. As he 
hove across my bows, I cheerfully an- 
swered his hail and discovered, as ex- 
pected, that he was short provisioned 
in the matter of “’baccy.” “Goin’ to 
ship for a v’yage?” he queried, after we 
had chatted a few minutes; “take my 
advice an’ don’t—except as a _pas- 
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senger. Fu’thermore, don’t cruise to 
the .».uth’ard. Once a man _ has 
knock: J around in the Tropics he is 
done v ith contentment in no’thern lati- 
tudes. Bein’ a seaman, I comes an’ 
goes as is nat’ral; but, if I had to live 
ashore, ’twould be within 10 degrees 
of the line. Ever notice that a nigger 
is allus grinnin’? He can’t help it, 
mate; it’s his natur’—the sunshine is 
inside of him an’ has to show itself.” 
“And the farther south you meet him, 
the broader the grin?” I said interrog- 
atively. “Sure!” said he; “ down about 
the Equator ev’rything is a joke—even 
their little wars, their gov’ments an’ 
their religion. I’ve seen fun’ral pro- 
cessions with ev’ry man, woman an’ 
child enj’yin’ theirselves like it was a 
bloomin’ picnic. I’ve seen men, led out 
to be shot, rollin’ cigarettes an’ 
laughin’ while the guards prodded ’em 
along with their bayonets. It’s the sun- 
shine that gits in their blood—that’s 
what it is! Try it for a few years— 
as I have—an’ you’ll see I’m runnin’ 
free on the right tack.” 

* * * 





Guess I had better trim my own 
sails and point a straight course for 
the Pole Star; for, as I watch the 
smoke clouds stringing out across the 
Gulf, the longing to risk my fortunes 
in distant lands and climes grows too 
strong to be denied. And such foolish- 
ness is not advisable for a man of my 
years and intelligence. Just think of 
it! a few short months ago I was advis- 
ing Clyde Ellison against his Panama 
venture, and here I find myself dream- 
ing of the Philippines at night and 
enquiring next morning about the cost 
of living in British Guiana! Where 
will I flee for safety from temptation? 
I’m blessed if I know! Anywhere, to 
find a shack with an open fireplace and 
room to spread my blanket, free range 
for a saddle horse, and neighbors who 
know how to twist rawhide into lariats 
and hobbles. Wherever the art of 
flapjack frying is preserved, card play- 
ing for fun prohibited, and premature 
and unealled for gunplays made the 
basis of necktie parties, there, per- 
chance, will be found a smile and a 
handshake to greet 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA FISHING 


NOTES. 


By A. T. BICKFORD. 


As the Spring fishing season draws 
near, we can confidently look forward 
to a repetition of the fine sport which 
we have heretofore enjoyed, both with 
troll and fly, on beautiful Lake Okan- 
agan. In the month of March, the sea- 
son for the big red “rainbow” trout 
begins in earnest, and exciting times 
will be experienced with ponderous 
monsters of any weight up to 30 Ibs. 
These fish are abnormally fat and hun- 
gry—much resembling the Pacific sal- 
mon in color and shape, when the 
latter are on their inland spawning 
beds; also having the peculiar hook- 
shaped upper jaw in common with the 
coast fish. 

These so-called rainbow trout run up 
the creeks flowing into Lake Okanagan 
in the month of April, to spawn—re- 
turning, after depositing their eggs, to 
recuperate in the deep waters of the 
lake; being no more seen, at least in 
their ruddy hue, until the following 
winter. The probabilities are that 
these fish, after regaining their prime 
condition, gradually assume their sil- 
very color; although in summer fish of 
more than 8 Ibs. weight are seldom 
caught on troll or fly. 

It is a peculiar fact that, while fish- 
ing with the fly rod, along the shores, 
one will seldom if ever hook a silver 





trout similar to the fish caught on a 
troll a few yards further from shore, 
in deeper water. These shore trout 
rarely weigh more than 3 Ibs., and in 
color are of a golden brown over the 
back and black spotted, while the sides 
glisten with rainbow hues on a silvery 
ground. Although these fish are some- 
what slow in rising to the fly, when 
hooked they afford capital sport—leap- 
ing repeatedly into the air in their 
frantic efforts to free themselves—and, 
as they are game to the last, it requires 
a careful hand to bring them to land. 
In the early part of the season, the 
Professor and in autumn the Jock Scot 
on No. 6 hooks are the killing lures. 
Among the varieties of fish found in 
these waters and much esteemed as 
food, are the locally called “ grayling ” 
(Rocky Mountain whitefish?) and keck- 
nies—a species of land-locked salmon. 
The grayling are good, gamy fish, and 
rise freely to the fly, but require a No. 
8 hook, as they rarely exceed 1 Ib. in 
weight and have small mouths. The 
flesh of these fish is white in color and 
of delicate flavor. The “kecknies” 
(which are probably the same fish as 
are termed “red fish” in other locali- 
ties) have many of the characteristics 
of the Pacific Coast salmon. They run 
up the creeks at the same time of the 
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year and are almost identical in color 
with their larger prototypes, when on 
their spawning beds in the creeks and 
on the sand bars along the lake shore. 
Similarly to the salmon, these fish for 
the most part die after spawning, few 
returning to the lake. These little fish 
of about 1 Ib. in weight are much es. 
teemed by the settlers for food and are 
captured in nets and salted down for 
future use. There are other interest- 
ing varieties of fish in this beautiful 
sheet of water, and the ichthyologist 
may pursue his studies in this favored 
spot under sunny skies, and free from 
the annoyance of insect pests, such as 
blackflies and mosquitos, which one 
meets with in other localities where 
good fishing can be obtained. 


BASS AND DRUM FISH. 





The favorite way of the large bass is 
to nose and root along the edge of the 
surf. Often the shadowy forms of huge 
fish can be seen by the angler as they 
swim through the very arch of the 
roller that is just breaking on the 
shore. Tumbled about by the surf are 
hundreds of tempting things that 
tempt the bass—shining white sand 
eels that burrow the moment the wave 
looses its grip on them, wonderful 
transparent spearing with the sides 
striped with flashing silver that does 
not lose its brilliancy even after the 
fish has been dead for many days; 
funny sand crabs with backs like Chi- 
nese porcelain, and a dozen varieties of 
marine worms with a multitude of legs 
and swimmerets. 

Casting for the striped bass is not 
like fly-casting. The line is weighted 
so that it will hold bottom in a tum- 
bling sea and stiff undertow and cur- 
rent. The average cast is 200 ft. If 
one cannot accomplish at least that, 
he need not expect to be a success as 
a striped bass angler. To make it pos- 
sible, the reel must be a marvel of 
light-running bearings. The rod-guides 
-must be set with rounded agate and 
the check of the reel by the thumb 
must be perfection. Muscle is de- 
manded; for the bait is soon carried 
away from where the angler wants to 
keep it and he must reel in and cast 
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again and again. When a fish is struck, 
he heads for deep water with his broad 
shoulders braced against the water 
and his immense and beautiful tail 
working like a propeller. 

The tail of the striped bass is the 
most shapely and imposing that is car- 
ried by any salt-water fish and an 
angler often gets buck fever, when, 
after striking a fish, a broad tail sud- 
denly shows for a moment above, 
between two waves—warning him that 
he has a monster. 

With the striped bass run the drum 
fish or (as they are called alongshore) 
the channel bass. There are red drum 
and black drum, the former being the 
more desired. Drum fish are so called 
because every fisherman ,avers that on 
calm, silent days, when the weather 
lies heavy on the sea, these fish will 
produce a noise that sounds like the 
roll of distant drums. This drumming 
is common on Lake Worth, in Florida, 
just after sunset. Drum fish kept in 
aquariums, however, have been watched 
for months without ever being caught 
drumming. I have also watched in a 
boat over oyster beds for days in suc- 
cession where a school of drum fish 
was feeding, and did not hear them 
drum; but I did hear their strong teeth 
crunch the hard oysters as if they were 
peanuts. These teeth are the marked 
peculiarity of the drums. They are 
shaped and set in their leathery lips 
strikingly like the teeth of a human 
being; but they are so stout and strong 
that with them the drum can crack 
the largest shellfish with ease. They 
are, consequently, dangerous enemies 
to oyster planters: a school of drum 
will ruin a bed of oysters in two or 
three days, if not driven away. The 
power of their jaws demands hooks of 
extraordinary thickness and hardness; 
these are fastened to the line with 
strong snoods of either cord or gut. 
The fish are neither cunning nor shy, 
so the angling for them demands much 
less skill than does that for striped 
bass. The drum rarely run small. In 
striped bass angling the sportsman 
may be fishing for a big one and get 
a fish weighing only half a pound. But 
drum hardly ever run less in weight 
than 7to10]bs. Frank H. Sweet. 
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PRACTICAL BAIT CASTING. 


THIRD PAPER. 


And now I desire to offer some 
thoughts suggested by many days’ 
angling for the black bass. As stated 
in a former contribution, every year’s 
experience makes me a stronger advo- 
cate of artificial lures, as compared 
with any and all kinds of natural bait. 
The black bass, both small and large 
mouth, is well known as a bold, bel- 
ligerent and gamy antagonist. It 
would seem almost sacrilegious to dis- 


; cuss the black bass question without 


mentioning the name of Dr. Henshall. 
While I believe the Doctor to have no 
peer on the subject of the black bass, 
yet I think that at the time his last 
volume was written he still had some 
things to learn and no doubt has ere 
this, and, should he write a third vol- 
ume, it would contain many new points 
and corrections. 

The Doctor reiterates the old-time 
theory to the effect that a roughened 
surface is needed to insure the non- 
observance of the angler by the fish. 
Have we not all been told that when 
the surface is glassy the fish sees us, 
and thus cannot be induced to chase 
the lure? With this idea in view, I 
practiced casting in such places and at 
such distances as to positively make 
my presence unknown to the fish, yet 
I found that same difference in the 
responses received as before—when I 
might have been observed by the fish. 
I have done some all-night casting and 
the statement that the large fish are 
more nocturnal, is true; for my catches 
would number nearly twice as many 
fish and twice as large ones on an aver- 
age. This and some other experiences 
cause me to believe that it is not see- 
ing the angler through the smooth sur- 
face that makes the bass so cautious, 
but rather his fear of being seen by his 
enemies, in both air and water, that 
cause him to remain in his hiding place 
as the aggravating and curious lure 
passes by. Would it not be instinct- 
ively natural for an animal that spends 
nearly all of its time in either looking 
for something to devour or looking out 
that it be not devoured, to endeavor to 
avoid that commotion which guides it 


to its prey? Have not our angling 
friends noticed, in waters where the 
black bass is king, that he bites far 
more readily after the bird world has 
gone to roost? 

But “all signs fail in a dry time.” 
The greatest catch of black bass I ever 
heard of was made by a couple of 
friends in the early part of last July 
upon a_ shallow grassy lake near 








A 1214-pound Bass. Caught in Florida with a 
Dowagiac ‘‘Expert’’ surface bait. 





Dowagiac, Mich. The two fished from 
4 p. m. until dark and the next morn- 
ing from daylight to 8 a. m., when one 
retired; the other went alone at 10 a. 
m. and cast until 2 p.m. The outfit 
consisted of rod, reel and artificial sur- 
face bait (made to represent nothing, 
though artfully constructed under pat- 
ented features for creating commotion 
on top of the water and having best 
hook presentment). The catch by these 
2 anglers during the time specified 
was 109—of which 55 were returned 
to the water (every fish weighing less 
than 1 Ib. and finally some that 
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weighed nearer 2 lbs.).—and 54, several 
of which weighed more than 5 Ibs. 
each, were distributed among thank- 
ful neighbors. The strange feature 
about this outing is that the greatest 
catch was made by the party in the 
boat alone (except his paddler) and 
this in the middle of the day, with a 
clear sky, a hot sun pouring down its 
fiercest rays, without the least particle 
of breeze, and, furthermore, the fish 
were taken out of water ranging from 
6 inches to 2 ft. in depth. My friend 
tells me that the casting, biting and 
landing became monotonous and that 
he jerked the bait away from every 
fish, of which he could see the wake, 
that he estimated would weigh less 
than 2 Ibs. He said he refused many 
more fish that came after the bait than 
he allowed to overtake it. Bass do not 
follow a bait with very great rapidity 
as a rule—nothing to compare with 
their possible speed; so it is found to 
be more “catchy” to reel the bait 
slowly, whether a surface or underwa- 
ter lure be used, in either deep or shal- 
low water. I do not know how to 
account for this great catch under the 
conditions; yet no fish seems to love 
heat more than the black bass and the 
water where these were caught was 
dish-water warm. 

Now, something about the big mouth 
of Florida, and then this article will 
be long enough. Last winter, in com- 
pany with a friend, I fished several 
streams flowing into Indian River near 
Fort Pierce, also some lakes in the 
edge of the Everglades off Palm Beach, 
and settled some points for myself 
upon which I have seen very conflict- 
ing statements. I once read an article 
about Florida bass which stated that 
the Northern angler would be terribly 
disappointed at their logy action. This 
was too bad, I thought: too bad that, 
in a country abounding with myriads 
of beautiful lakes and streams that are 
fairly over-stocked with our favorite 
game fish, he should be so dead, sleepy 
and lazy. May it not be possible that 
the writer who instructed us didn’t 
really know but assumed the sluggish- 
ness of the Florida bass from what he 
had read of the old Florida “cracker”? 
The fact is, the black bass of Florida 
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are more active and greater fighters 
than those of the North—at least in 
all the waters I have fished, North and 
South (which I admit are rather lim- 
ited in the South). <A friend of mine 
who has fished and re-fished Florida’s 
inland lakes agrees with me on this 
subject. The activity in attacking the 
lure varies little if any between the 
Northern and Southern’ bass, but 
the fight put up after they are hooked 
is in favor of the Florida big mouth. 
As is true here in the North, when he 
reaches a weight of over 4 Ibs. he isn’t 
as active, “inch for inch and pound for 
pound,” as before he attains those pro- 
portions. The largest one caught by 
my friend in the interior lakes weighed 
214 lbs. and he put up a long, hard 
fight. Of course his weight counted. 
The writer takes pleasure in digress- 
ing from the main subject long enough 
to state to the Sports Afield Family 
that last year my son and I spent 
the months of February and March 
among the famous Florida Everglades 
—mainly for the purpose of positively 
demonstrating the gameness and edible 
qualities of the black bass of the Far 
South. We found that Micropterus 
salmoides of that region surpassed our 
own excellent bass as a product of the 
frying-pan, also that he was gamier than 
his brother of the North after being 
hooked. The stories of the enormous 
size of the Florida bass are correct and 
I am enclosing you a snap-shot of 
about 114 hours’ angling. The string 
contains 14; the largest 7 of which 
weighed a little over 26 lbs. They are 
blacker than our Northern bass and 
are all of the  big-mouth variety. 
They prefer to strike a _ bait on 
the surface, and we caught them 
nearly all with surface baits. 
A noticeable feature of  differen- 
tiation is the extreme toughness of the 
skin of their mouths: it requires a 
hard strike to cut the sharpest hooks 
in over the barb and it is almost impos- 
sible to get them out without the use 
of a knife. Their skin is very much 
tougher than the bass of the North. 
After they are hooked it requires an 
expert angler to keep them from going 
into the air every 10 ft. as they are 
reeled toward the boat. We found 
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none of the salt-water fish of Indian 
River so gamy as the black bass. 

To digress a little, I will say I do not 
regard the climate of Florida as ener- 
vating and productive of inactivity. 
Her clear, pure atmosphere and equa- 
ble temperature should produce no 
such result. I see no such effect upon 
Northerners who have lived there a 
quarter of a century. The Seminole 
Indians are the quickest, brightest, 
quickest spoken Indians I have ever 
met—being precisely the reverse of 
our northern Michigan Indians. The 
black bass of Florida certainly copy 
after the Seminole rather than the old 
cracker, and possibly the old cracker 
is the product of necessity or rather 
the lack of necessity—for is it not true 
that if you place a man where the 
environment admits of his taking his 
ease, he will soon become of extremely 
easy habits? In my next I shall say 
something of my experiences in arti- 
ficial bait-casting for the different 
gamy salt-water fish off the Florida 
Coast. Bait Caster. 

To BE CONTINUED. 


JUST FISH—A MEMORY. 








Two barefoot boys were following a 
dusty road one hot summer afternoon. 
The tallest of the two carried a big 
pail and a can of wrigglers, of the sort 
that prosper and grow fat on the shady 
side of the corn-crib. His companion 
carried a stick, which was suddenly 
grabbed from his hand as they turned 
into a clover field; then, shortly, the 
big boy began telling him that “a dead 
snake’s tail don’t die till the sun gits 
down.” Then the boys waded on 
through the clover, cornfield and 
hedges, and finally reached the creek. 

The larger urchin, leader of the ex- 
pedition by virtue of his age and expe- 
rience, dug down in his pocket for ¢ 
single-bladed knife of prodigious size, 
cut two limber willow poles and 
attached to them the “ rigged up ” lines 
he had purchased the day before. An 
interval of silent, anxious waiting. 
“Guess they ain’t bitin’ today ”—and 
just then the speaker’s bobber de- 
scribed a circle in the water and went 
“plum out o’ sight.” After a moment 


the boys turned from watching the an- 
tics of a goodly sized fish, suddenly im- 
prisoned in a pail of clear, cool water, 
and turned their attention to the little 
chap’s line. Something was “ foolin’ ” 
with it, and lifting the pole revealed a 
crab. Then there were more bites and 
more crabs. Shifting to a deep pool 
farther down the stream, the small boy 
with the bait fell kerslap into the 
brook. This was an incident of minor 
importance—he had hung on to the 














A Part of the String of Fourteen Florida Bass 
and Your Humble Servant. 





can and his clothes would dry again. 
Lots of fish in that hole—some of them 
big ones—and a goodly number came 
to the hooks and went into the pail. 
The small boy was intently watching 
some birds bathing in the shallows, 
when—* Hey, Kid! Quick! ”—he jerked 
wildly at his pole, and something big 
and heavy dropped back, hitting the 
water like a pancake. “ Gee!” came the 
disgusted criticism, “if you’d only 
minded your bizness, we'd had ’im. He 
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was bigger’n any we’ve got.” And 
maybe the censure “rattled” the kid, 
for presently he hooked his finger, and 
then got the barbed steel hung in his 
clothes and the line tangled in the 
branches overhead. But by this time 
the pail was full, and Big Brother 
straightened out matters, wound up 
the lines and put them in his pocket, 
changed the water on the fish, and 
called “come on!” to the small boy, 
who was busily throwing the remain- 
ing “wums” to a school of hungry 
top-swimmers. 

The pail grew heavy on the way 
home and the boys sat down on a bank 
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is a boy ever to learn these things un- 
less he is told? 

Well, Big Brother selected a few of 
the biggest fish and cleaned them for 
the cook to fry, and the rest of them, 
alive and flopping, were dumped in the 
big water tank. What sort of fish were 
they? Bass or trout, maybe. The Kid 
don’t remember asking information on 
that point; but those that came to the 
supper table that night were brown 
and crisp and toothsome—though pos- 
sibly they tasted best to the boys who 
were responsible for their appearance. 

Lyons, Iowa. ArtTH. BREMER. 








On the Trail to Holden Park and the Glacier at 
Head of Railroad Creek, Lake Chelan, Wash. 


Compliments of Cugster G. Rrpgout, Chelan, Washington. 


Good Prospects for a Full Creel.—Trout Fishing on 
Bridge Creek, Lake Chelan District, Wash. 





to rest. There were things that the 
Kid wanted to know, and some of his 
queries were answered: “That thing 
over there, makin’ that funny whistlin’ 
noise, is a ground squirrel—the bird on 
that cattail’s a bobolink—that one over 
yonder in the pasture singin’ like sixty, 
is a meadow lark. That sassy little 
thing in the hedge? Why, that’s a 
Jenny Wren. Anything else you can 
think of right now? Yes, that’s a blue 
jay in the treetop—them are Bob 
Whites that’s callin’-—that fidgity 
thing in the bushes is a thrush an’ 
them flyin’ across the clover are 
crows. Aw! that’s nothin’ but a tum- 
ble-bug. Come on, now, an’ don’t ask 
so danged many questions.” But how 


CONCERNING FLY FISHING. 

An esteemed Stillwater (Minn.) 
friend writes of his desire to obtain 
some instructions on how to cast a fly. 
“In my books,” he writes, “ there is no 
real information on this head. I would 
much like to become a fly fisherman 
in its best sense. I can flip a fly or 
float it down-stream and get fish, but 
that is not fly casting. Do your read- 
ers know of any book on the subject 
or do they know of any expert fly fish- 
erman in either St. Paul or Minneap- 
olis?. If so, I much would like to meet 
such a man.” Come, brother anglers! 
let us have your answers in time for 
our next issue. 











The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection, 


He is fhe only one that regards 


the! human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








THE MARKET HUNTER AS A TRAINER, 





A great deal of good money is squan- 
dered by sportsmen who place their 
dogs for training into the hands of 
men professing to be dog trainers, but 
who, in fact, are impostors. The 
writer (a retired trainer) makes the 
above assertion without fear of con- 
tradiction, knowing that it will be con- 
curred in by many a sportsman, who, 
to his regret, has a tale of woe to 
relate on this line. Many letters from 
disappointed dog owners reach me ask- 
ing for advice as to correcting faults 
of their dogs who were “trained” 
by Mr. So and So. To illustrate: of 
such wails here follow :— 

‘“‘T find my dog has the mange and also canker of the 
ear. The trainer sent him back to mein that shape. . . 
I don’t think that fellow trained my dog at all, because 


I can’t get him to retrieve anything nor does he obey 
any orders.” 

“T had my pup with Mr. —— all last summer and had 
him returned in November, to use on quail; paid good 
money for training and of course expected my dog to be 
finished up nicely. To say that I am disappointed, is but 
half expressing it. To my request for an explanation, 
the ‘trainer’ replied that, as prairie-chickens had been 
scarce, he had worked the pup on tame chickens, which 
he pointed well, and he could not see why that same dog 
should not do well on ‘ wild game’ also.” 


I believe that every sportsman who 
has the necessary qualifications, access 
to game haunts and ample time, should 
by all means train his own dogs, 
because, although a dog trained by 


another may work satisfactorily upon 
being returned to its owner, a dog’s 
capabilities, good and bad habits, etce., 
are best observed during the course of 
training by the trainer, who may thus 
obtain a higher degree of perfection 
in the work of his dog than any other 
person. 

Owners frequently make the mistake 
of placing a dog in the hands of a reg- 
ular market-hunter to be _ trained, 
because this sort of man asks but a 
small sum for his work as compared 
with the professional trainer, while, in 
fact, he is seldom capable of giving 
the dog proper instruction—usually 
letting him run along at will on the 
hunt and abusing him severely at the 
slightest provocation if things are not 
conducive to filling the game bag. This 
hunter is after meat and the money he 
expects to get for it and the right 
training of the dog is secondary with 
him, even if he should have a concep- 
tion of the requirements and the tact 
and patience to inculcate the same. A 
dog turned out by one of this class 
may, in time, become a good meat get- 
ter, but will lack many of the require- 
ments of a gentleman’s shooting dog. 

Of course, there are many sportsmen 
so situated that they cannot train their 
own dogs and must of necessity give 
them into the hand of a paid trainer. 
In that event the question should not 
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be simply at how low a price the work 
is promised to be done for, but rather 
to whom may a dog be entrusted with 
a reasonable assurance of satisfactory 
results after a fair price has been paid 
for training. What is a fair price for 
training a field dog? This question is 
frequently asked and a portion of a 
letter to me from a trustworthy pro- 
fessional trainer has this to say: “ My 
charge has been $50 heretofore, but 
from now on I will not do any more 
$50 work, as I cannot finish a dog the 
way I want to for that amount of 
money. Hereafter I shall ask $100. I 
think I am warranted in doing this, as 
a thoroughly well trained dog is worth 
from $150 to $250. I get letters from 
people every day now (who turned me 
down, because I asked a few dollars 
more than some other fellow to whom 
they sent their dogs), asking me what 
I will charge to take and train their 
dogs, as the other fellow had ‘done’ 
them. So that, after they have paid 
me my price for correcting the other 
fellow’s work, including expressage to 
and from him and to and from me, they 
are a much larger sum out of pocket 
than if they had paid me a fair price 
in the first instance and got something 
in the dog line to be really proud of.” 
Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 


SHORT BARKS. 
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J. P. MorGan has entered quite a 
number of his collies at the New York 
show. 

- * * 

THE date of the bench show at the 
St. Louis Exposition is announced as 
Nov. 8 to 11; entries to close Sept. 20. 

* * * 


WE note the recent death of S. Coul- 
son of Montreal, who was for many 
years an active breeder and exhibitor 
of Irish setters. 

* * * 

Tue American Kennel Club registra- 
tions for 1903 are largely in excess of 
those for 1902, showing a marked in- 
crease in public interest in the breed- 
ing of blue bloods. 

— * * 

During the past month (February) 

bench shows have been held at Indian- 
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apolis, New York City, Johnstown, 
Pa., and Boston, Mass. For March, 
shows are scheduled for Lawrence, 
Mass., Pittsburg, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Brantford, Ont., 
and Atlantie City, N. J. 

* * * 

The Shooting Times records the death 
of James Tait—a prominent breeder of 
setters in Scotland, who at one time 
owned Psyche, the dam of many prize 
winners whose names will be found 
well back in the pedigrees of many of 
the best English setters of the present 
day. Mr. Tait died at the ripe old age 
of 80. 

* * + 

In the endeavor to please a certain 
group of bench-show faddists, breeders 
of that popular little beauty, the cocker 
spaniel, have made the mistake (par- 
ticularly in England) of giving us dogs 
altogether too short in the back and 
too high on the legs—thus getting 
away from the natural and comely 
type of the true cocker. 

* * * 

THE Westminster Kennel Club bench 
show closed its entries with a total of 
2,494—breaking all previous records 
for numbers. Collies were the most in 
evidence, there being 215 entries; bull- 
dogs came 2d in point of entries, with 
192 to their credit; while Boston ter- 
riers take 3d place, with 184. The in- 
crease in the number of collies entered 
is most noticeable—last season there 
being 165 shown. There seems to be 
an awakened interest in Russian wolf- 
hounds, the entries this season being 
exactly double what they were last, 
and a goodly increase is shown in bull- 
dogs, bull terriers and Boston terriers. 
Mastiffs are represented by one lone 
entry and there is a noticeable falling 
off in pointers, old English sheep dogs, 
poodles, beagles and toy spaniels. 

* * * 

THE fourth annual dog show of the 
Chicago Kennel Club will be held at 
the Ist Regiment Armory, Michigan 
Avenue and Sixteenth Street, Chicago, 
on March 10, 11, 12, 1904. Entries close 
February 27. All communications 
should be addressed to Chicago Kennel 
Club, 173 East Adams St., Chicago. 
This promises to be one of the best 
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bench shows held in Chicago for some 
years. E. M. Oldham, a veteran in ken- 
nel affairs, will superintend the show, 
which is in itself a guarantee of that 
system and harmony which was so un- 
fortunately lacking last year. Dr. C. 
A. White will act as Veterinarian. The 
judges are representatives of the best 
authorities on type and are beyond 
criticism in qualification to fill the 
positions allotted to them. They are 
as follows: Dr. R. L. James, Blue 
Island, Ill.; A. D. Lewis, Hempstead, 
N. Y.; M. C. Byers, Grand Rapids; J. 
Steel MacKenzie, Riverside, O.; E. M. 
Oldham, Newark, N. J.; Willoughby 
Mitchell of Brooklyn and James Mor- 
timer of New York City. Many valu- 
able special prizes and trophies are of- 
fered, in addition to the regular prize 
money and medals. 
x * * 

Ir is said that there will be a big 

bench show of dogs at Seattle next 


October. 
* * ob 


THe Westminster Kennel Club’s 
28th annual bench show opened in 
New York City Feb. 10 under the most 
favorable of auspices. Over 1,600 dogs 
were benched—a record breaker in the 
annals of the kennel world. 

* * * 

WE should not be at all surprised to 
see the Collie Breeders’ Association of 
Chicago (including all the® principal 
breeders from Pittsburgh to Omaha) 
give an exclusively collie show, to fol- 
low directly after the Chicago Kennel 


Club’s show. 
* * 


Dr. R. L. James of Illinois, James 
Cole of Missouri and Sidney Britcher 
of Canada—3 of the best known bull- 
terrier judges in the country—are 
among the applicants for membership 
in the newly organized Bull-terrier 
Breeders’ Association. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH OLD DON. 


It was at the dinner table at the 
hotel one warm December day that 
Dunn and the writer got to talking 
over old times and the pleasant days 
we had spent after chickens, ducks 
and quails, when Dunn suggested that 
we take old Don and drive out that 











afternoon and see the old fellow make 
a few points again. In less than 45 
minutes we were behind Dunn’s black 
pacers and driving up the river, with 
the old dog well in the lead and look- 
ing back over his shoulder every few 
jumps, as much as to say: “Come on! 
Haven’t we waited long enough for 
this day?” 

It was a fine afternoon for a drive, 
and we did not stop until we were 
some 7 miles from town. We crossed 
what is known as Sand Creek and 
turned off and stopped at the home of 
a friend. He was taking life easy (as 
a great many Kansas farmers can do 
these days) and said he would soon 
show us plenty of quail. We put the 
team in his barn, got the guns out of 
their cases, and with a camera we had 
brought along, hoping we might get 
some pictures, started out. We vis- 
ited every place where our friend had 
usually seen the birds, without raising 
a feather. After working over nearly 
all the likely looking territory, we 
gave up and went back to the house, 
where we got some greyhounds belong- 
ing to our friend and concluded we 
would see a jack-rabbit chase. We 
must have walked at least 2 miles 
without any better success than we 
had after quail, and came to the con- 
clusion that it was too fine a day for 
game, anyhow, and swung off of the 
upland onto the creek and started to 
follow it back to the house. We had 
hardly reached the creek, when, from 
a plum thicket, we flushed a splendid 
covey of quail—probably 20 in all. 
They flew some 200 yds. and lit in a 
blue-stem meadow west of the creek. 
We started old Don out and he was 
not long in making a point. Dunn 
took the camera, and, making a long 
détour, came up beyond the old chap 
and secured several snap shots, the old 
dog standing all this time like a 
statue. We then sent the dog in and 
began using the guns. Being badly 
out of practice, we missed some good 
shots, but succeeded in getting 8 
birds. The next morning, as we sat at 
a breakfast consisting chiefly of quail 
on toast, we concluded that Don was 
not such a back number, after all. 

Stockton, Kansas. O. O. OsBORN. 














A GROUP OF JU. M. C. REPRESENTATIVES AT THE TRAPS. 


Amateur Photo by H. E. WARDEN. 


San Antonio, Texas, 





Rifle and Trap. 


AN INTERESTING SHOOT. 





During their pilgrimage through the 
Southwest, the U. M. C. squad recently 
gave a lively shoot on the grounds of 
the Harvard Gun Club at San Antonio, 
Tex., in which a good many of the 
local talent participated. Frank Par- 
melee (formerly of Omaha but now a 
citizen of Rockport, Tex.) came up to 
meet his old comrades and take a 
hand in the sport. Of the team which 
went to England in 1900 and so sig- 
nally defeated the English and Scotch 
teams, four were present at Monday’s 
shoot—C. W. Budd, R. O. Heikes, F. 
S. Parmelee and Thos. A. Marshall. 
It is doubtful if four better shots could 
be grouped together anywhere in the 
world, taking their performances day 
after day. Rolla O. Heikes, the daddy 
of ’em all, led the entire crowd by 
scoring 98 out of 100, although there 
were several of the others, including 
some of the locals, well above the 90 
mark. 





THE CHOICE OF A GUN. 

A few months ago the writer asked 
for information regarding the relative 
merits of a 16-gauge gun, as compared 
with the 10-gauge as a game killer, 
and at the same time took the trouble 
to investigate the matter, with a view 


to buying a gun for duck shooting, 
where there would be no other kind of 
shooting for that particular arm. As 
the Editor knows, I have shot every- 
thing in the gauges used by American 
sportsmen, from the huge 8 bore to the 
diminutive 28; and would say this: If 
I had the means to purchase and own 
guns, I would buy a 10 gauge for duck 
shooting, a 12 gauge for trap shooting, 
and a 16 or 20 gauge for field shooting, 
it depending on the country and game 
entirely In picking the weapon of the 
two last named gauges. But if a man 
can own but one gun for all-around 
shooting, let it be a 12 gauge of 71-2 
to 8 lbs. weight, with length of barrel 
to suit the taste (my own preference 
being 30 inches); the right to be bored 
a modified choke and left barrel a full 
choke. Now, mark you, this gun is 
for all-around shooting, and I dare say 
there are many shooters who are out- 
gunned on account of using a gun too 
closely bored. The writer has a 12 
gauge, bored to shoot 11-4 ounces of 
shot, an all-around gun. This gun pat- 
terns 225 pellets (right barrel) and 285 
(left barrel) of No. 7 chilled Tatham 
shot in 30-inch circle at 40 yds., with 
3% drams DuPont smokeless in 3- 
inch Winchester factory-loaded Leader 
shell. I have handed my gun toa 
great many parties who were shooting 
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full choked guns and have converted 
them to having one barrel opened up 
to a modified choke, and they have im- 
proved their shooting wonderfully. In 
shooting any game that I know of, this 
style of boring will be a great benefit 
to the average shooter, and I can 
truthfully say if you are a quick shot 
you will be right in the money at the 
tournaments, using your modified- 
choke gun. 

Nowadays it is far easier to get a 
gun to shoot too close than it is to get 
one that has been bored right, and the 
average gunner, shooting quail, par- 
tridge, snipe, woodcock or _ prairie- 
chickens, has about as much use for a 
full choked gun as a cat might have for 


say a 10 gauge gun will kill birds a 
little further than a 12 gauge; a 12 
gauge further than a 16; and a 16 fur- 
ther than a 20; while the 8 gauge will 
kill further than the 10 gauge; but 
many shooters cannot swing a heavy 
8 or 10 gauge as well as the lighter 
12 gauge, and so, in their hands, a 12 
gauge is the more formidable weapon, 
as they handle it quicker and kill more 
game with it than with the larger gun 
albeit the larger gun is the more 
powerful shooter. 

I intend to have a 10 gauge ejector 
for the next duck season and possibly 
a 16 gauge for my wife, if she will con- 
descend to accompany me in the field 
this coming season. We used to hunt 














IN NORTHWESTERN COLORADO.—A Night’s Rest on the Road. 


Amateur photo by R. V. Hogue, Colorado City, Colorado. 





two tails. The matter is very easily 
explained: If you stop to reason that, 
in the field, your shots are seldom 
made at over 30 yds., and certainly in 
the brush you do not shoot any fur- 
ther. Get a gun that will help you 
stop your game and not one that will 
fill a target at 40 yds. so full of holes 
that a bumblebee could not find room 
to get through. When you kill game, 
you want it so you can eat it in a form 
resembling its original shape and not 
ground up to sausage-meat, with 
pieces of bone all through it, and 
spoiled so badly that the wife will tell 
you she cannot use it at all. 

In looking up this gun matter, the 
writer finds that the best authorities 


together, but my little girl has left her 
but little time to go afield with me the 
past few years; nevertheless [hope to 
be able to enjoy some hunts afield this 
coming season with my better half. I 
am glad to see that more sportsmen 
are tuking their wives afield, as there 
is no question about its being a great 
benefit to them, as well as drawing 
family relations closer. 
Green Bay, Wis. A. G. HouMEs. 
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Ever go a-hunting? Of course you 
have. Ever take a trip you had been 
planning for 3 months and come home, 
to throw your gun in the corner—vow- 
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ing by all the gods that Romans bow 
before that you were done with hunt- 
ing for all time? Of course you have— 
wouldn’t be human if you hadn't. Yes, 
boys; we have all been there! and each 
time sees us, after a week or so, go 
back to the faithful old gun, sincerely 
beg its pardon, clean and fondle it for 
hours, talking over the days of trial 
and hardship, as though telling our 
story to a tenderfoot with wide-open 
eyes, when, in all probability, there is 
not a soul within shouting distance. 
When we returned from our camp 
hunt inthe autumn of 1902,we vowed 
we were never going again; but, all the 
same, the past fall found our party 
among the Mesas and hogbacks of 
Routt County, and, spite of all the 
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careless of the excited huntsman who 
has just fired a salute of 14 guns in 
his honor. When a fellow will empty 
his magazine, shove in 4 more, empty 
those, and score nothing but a string 
of clean misses at a buck that would 
dress 200 Ibs.; then turn around, start 
for camp and on his way in shoot the 
heads off grouse in 1—2—3—4 order 
and never miss a shot or touch a neck, 
he ought to be haunted as I am now by 
the ghost of that vanishing buck. But 
J could endure all this were it not that, 
just as my last 4 shots went wild, who 
should appear—rounding the point of 
the next hogback—but the genial Doe- 
tor. As he noticed the vigorous fare- 
well waved back at me by a bunch of 
grey and white—as the noble animal 
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IN NORTHWESTERN COLORADO.—Some Fun with the Grouse. 


Amateur photo by R. V. Hogue, Colorado City, Colorado. 











hardships endured. it’s safe betting 
we'll all head that-a-way again next 
season. And, when we do, I hope to 
have revenge on the Doctor. 

The two of us had started out on a 
deer stalk together, and after tramping 
a few miles had separated. I was going 
along, as happy as you please, with the 
faithful .80-30 in the hollow of my left 
arm, when from out of a clump of 
young quaking asp there walks forth 
His Antlered Majesty—head high in 
air, step firm and nostrils dilated. In 
our mind’s eye we see a number of 
holes clear through him. Yes, there’s 
one right at the point of the shoulder; 
another in the neck; two more through 
the paunch; and still he goes up yonder 
steep hillside like an athlete—utterly 


disappeared in the timber a half-mile 
away—how that heartless man did 
laugh! The day before I had foolishly 
told the whole crowd how the muzzle 
of the Doctor’s Savage had described 
a 2-ft. circle for 20 minutes, while he 
was trying to make himself believe he 
could see horns on a gentle doe, not 20 
yds. away! Be sure he got even with 
me that night after supper, when the 
boys were all gathered around the 
rearing camp-fire. I started out to tell 
you all about our hunt, as well as to 
ask some cogent questions of your 
natural history “sharps” with refer- 
ence to the differentiations among our 
Western grouse; but, being a railroad 
man, my time is already up. 
R. V. HoaueE. 




















